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PREFACE 



A STUDY of current practice in the lubrication of metal- 
cutting tools shows that in many factories where the most 
modern- methods of manufacturing are employed, little is 
known concerning approved methods of cooling metal-cut- 
ting tools by means of .oils and compounds. This is doubt- 
less due to the fact that it is difficult to place this subject 
upon a scientific basis, owing to the numerous variable 
factors involved. It must not be inferred from this state- 
ment that the general practice in the use of coolants is 
such as to produce inefficient results, although this is 
doubtless true in many cases; but a great many manufac- 
turers have been content simply to use different oil mix- 
tures and compounds which seem to meet the requirements, 
instead of determining definitely that the results secured 
are the best obtainable, as regards either cost or efficiency. 

The supplying of oils or compounds to the cutting tools of 
machines of different types and to plants differing in size 
and arrangement, requires a careful study of local con- 
ditions because different shops have different problems. The 
object of this treatise is to present definite useful informa- 
tion concerning the characteristics and uses of oils and com- 
pounds for various metal-cutting operations, specifications 
for the purchase of oils and cortipounds, methods of dis- 
tributing, means for applying to the tools and work, 
methods of collecting after use, recovering oil from chips, 
filtering and sterilizing, and many other phases of this 
important subject. 

E* K. H. 
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CHAPTER I 

FUNCTIONS OF OILS AND COMPOUNDS AND THEIR 

GENERAL CLASSIFICATION 

Oil or cutting compound is delivered to a metal-cutting 
tool in order to increase production, to give longer life to 
the tool, and in some cases to secure a better finish on the 
work. The functions of an oil or cutting compound may 
be presented under five heads: (1) To cool the work and 
cutter. (2) To wash away chips. (3) To lubricate the 
bearing formed between the chip and lip of the cutting tool. 

(4) To enable the cutting tool to produce a good finish. 

(5) To protect the finished product from rust and corrosion. 
Bach of these functions is quite broad and prevents trouble 
from a large number of causes. 

Cooling Tool and Work. The cooling action is the most 
important function. During the performance of any ma- 
chining operation generation of heat is due to friction 
between the tool and work, and to distortion of the chips. 
This results in raising the temperature of both the cutting 
tool and the work; and if provision is not made for the 
removal of this heat, the temperature may become so 
excessive that the cutting edge of the tool breaks down. 
This means that there will be a great deal of time lost in 
stopping machines to change tools and in redressing and 
regrinding the worn-out tools. Another important con- 
sideration is the possibility of having the work raised in 
temperature so that it expands considerably during the 
machining operation, and while the tools may continue to 
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produce parts of the required size when measured at this 
high temperature, the work will contract on cooling so that 
it will be under size. It is evident, then, that manufacturers 
should pay careful attention to the selection of suitable 
cutting oils and compounds for use in cooling their cutting 
tools. (The term "lubricant" is commonly applied to a 
fluid used on metal-cutting tools, but as the cooling action 
of this fluid is by far its most important function, the term 
"coolant" is more strictly accurate.) 

Washing Away Chips. In deep-hole drilling, milling and 
certain other machining operations, ability of the oil or 
cutting compound to wash away chips is a matter of great 
importance. For drilling deep holes the tool is ground in 
such a way that the chips are broken up into short pieces 
and the fluid is delivered in sufficient volume and under a 
high enough pressure so that the chips are washed out of 
the hole. Similarly, in milling and certain other opera- 
tions there would be a tendency for chips to accumulate 
around the cutter and retard its action unless the cutting 
compound provided for washing them away. Unless high 
pressure is needed to facilitate washing away the chips, 
the fluid should be delivered at low pressure, as the results 
obtained in cooling and lubricating will then be more 
efficient. 

Lubricating Action. The lubricating action is of little 
importance in machining such materials as cast iron, 
aluminum, high-carbon steel and some grades of brass, 
because the chips produced either break up into very small 
pieces or the material is removed in the form of a powder. 
As a result, there is little rubbing contact between the chip 
and tool lip, hence there is not much possibility for improv- 
ing the operating conditions by the introduction of a 
lubricant. As compared with this condition, lubrication 
may be important when machining such materials as low- 
carbon steel, etc., where long chips are produced that curl 
back over the lip of the tool. In such cases a bearing is 
produced in which the frictional resistance is severe, and 
unless the oil or cutting compound is an eflScient lubricant 
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as well as coolant, this friction will result in rapidly wear- 
ing out the tool. 

The ultimate cause of a tool wearing out is due to dull- 
ness produced by rubbing or pressure of the chip upon the 
lip surface of the tool. The chief element causing this dull- 
ness — especially when the tool is running at high speed — is 
softening of the tool due to heat produced by "friction of the 
chip upon the lip surface. In addition to friction between 
the chip and the lip of the tool, heat developed in cutting is 
also due to distortion of the chip after it is parted from 
the work. When machining large pieces, most of the heat 
is conducted away by the work, but sufficient heat will 
often be absorbed by the tool to result in its rapid destruc- 
tion unless a suitable oil or compound is applied to absorb 
the heat developed. 

Considerable diversity of opinion exists concerning the 
possibility of oil affording a lubricating action for the 
bearing between the lip of a tool and the chip. As oils are 
less efficient cooling mediums than cutting compounds 
dissolved in water, on account of their lower specific heats, 
it is assumed that the superiority of oil where long curly 
chips are produced is due to their lubricating action be- 
tween chip and tool lip. The portion of the chip running 
over the lip of the tool acts as a lever which assists in tear- 
ing off subsequent sections of the chip.. It will be evident 
that the pressure exerted by the tool is extremdy high, in 
some cases amounting to as much as 100,000 pounds per 
square inch. Many believe that this high pressure would 
make it utterly impossible for an oil filnj to be maintained, 
as a pressure of approximately 1000 pounds per square inch 
is regarded as the maximum for journal bearings, etc., in 
which lubricating oil is used of about the same viscosity as 
that of oils used on cutting tools. 

Probably the true explanation is found in the fact that 
the tool is kept flooded with oil which is not repelled by 
heat of the tool, as would be the case with water, and that 
the chip is continually sliding back over the tool lip. As a 
result, oil penetrates into the space that is produced in 
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tearing the chip from the work and is drawn back into the 
bearing. Were it not for the continuous supply of oil 
covering the chip and the constant tendency of the chip 
to draw oil back with it — an action which is facilitated by 
the rough surface of the chip — ^the excessive pressure would 
doubtless result in destroying the oil film; but under exist- 
ing conditions* it is probable that at least a partial lubrica- 
tion of this bearing between chip and tool lip is effected. 

Securing a Good Finish. There are certain classes of 
work where an equally good finish will be obtained whether 
the metal is cut dry or a coolant is applied to the tool, but 
when obtaining a good finish for the work is dependent 
upon the use of an oil or cutting compound, only a small 
film is actually required at the cutting tool. In most cases 
however, the fluid is also depended upon to enable a higher 
speed, feed and depth of cut to be employed than could be 
used if the work were machined dry. As a result, it is 
usually necessary to deliver a far greater volume of fluid 
to the tool and work than would actually be required so far 
as considerations of finish are concerned. This is due to 
several causes, among which may be mentioned necessity 
of cooling the tools and work, avoiding overheating the oil 
or cutting compound, and insuring the delivery of a suffi- 
cient volume so that there will not be occasional periods of 
dry cutting. 

Protection from Rust and Corrosion. As regards pro- 
tection of the finished product from rust and corrosion, it 
is well known that good cutting oils will prevent rusting 
of parts made from iron or steel, but cutting oils containing 
lard oil with too high a percentage of free fatty acid will 
cause verdigris to form on brass parts. This is a matter 
of importance and should receive consideration in drawing 
up specifications for cutting oils. Mixtures containing 
vegetable oils do not have this injurious action, but they 
are likely to give trouble through gumming the bearings 
of automatic machines; this is particularly marked in oil 
mixtures containing highly blown rape or cottonseed oil. 
Cutting compounds made by dissolving soluble oils in water 
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may give trouble by causing iron and steel products to rust, 
provided the solution is too weak or contains free acid; 
poor cutting compounds may also give trouble by gumming. 
Classes of Oils and Compounds. A great variety of 
oils and cutting compounds are used for lubricating and 
cooling metal-cutting tools; these may be roughly subdi- 
vided into two general classes. The first consists of either 
pure lard oil, sperm oil, etc.; a mixture of lard oil with 
certain mineral and vegetable oils ; and pure mineral oil or 
pure vegetable oil. Pure lard oil, a mixture of lard and 
mineral oil, and pure mineral oil are the most commonly 
used members of this class. The second class consists of 
the so-called cutting compounds which are water emulsions 
of soap, oil and other ingredients to prevent the water from 
causing rust or corrosion and to afford some lubricating 
action. Originally a saturated water solution of soda was 
used for this purpose, but this had little more than a cooling 
effect, and it has now been largely replaced by the so-called 
soluble oil compounds, which offer a certain degree of 
lubricating action in addition to their cooling effect. Most 
of these so-called solutions are really emulsions in which oil 
is suspended in the water, and to secure this effect the 
cutting compounds are made up somewhat as follows: 
Caustic soda or caustic potash is added to an animal oil in 
order to form soap, which is soluble in water. This soap 
is then mixed with mineral oil in the desired proportions 
and the mixture is added to the required volume of water. 
Made up in this way, the mineral oil is held in suspension 
in the water in the form of an emulsion, but if an attempt 
were made to mix mineral oil and water without the addi- 
tion of soluble soap, the mineral oil would rise to the top, 
due to its lower specific gravity, and it would be impossible 
to obtain a uniform mixture. Uniformity of the emulsion 
is a point of the greatest importance in these cutting com- 
pounds, as separation of the oil and water may result in 
delivering pure water to the tools, thus causing damage 
by washing oil out of the machine bearings, and by rusting 
the machine and work. 
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For all classes of work except that in which the amount 
of heat generated by the cut is high, thus making the cool- 
ing action very important, there is probably no better me- 
dium for lubricating and cooling metal-cutting tools than 
pure lard oil. This should be of high quality, however, as 
poor grades of lard oil contain considerable amounts of 
free fatty acid, which tends to produce verdigris on brass 
parts, cause corrosion of other metals, and damage the 
bearings of machine tools. An excessive amount of free 
fatty acid will also result in gumming. One well-known 
manufacturer purchases lard oil under specifications calling 
for not more than 15 per cent of free fatty acid. The use 
of lard oil, as previously stated, is limited by its high cost, 
which is about seventy cents a gallon under normal market 
conditions. It was to find a less costly material that led 
to the introduction of mixtures of lard oil with petroleum 
oil, and later to the application of pure mineral oil and other 
inexpensive oils on certain classes of work where such 
substitutes would give satisfactory results in connection 
with metal-cutting operations. 

Soluble oil compounds dissolved in water represent a 
step farther in the direction of price reduction, as these 
solutions can be produced at a low cost — ranging from 
about IV^ to 16 cents per gallon, according to the degree of 
dilution — and many firms have gone into the manufacture 
of these compounds. Their low cost makes cutting com- 
pounds especially valuable for use in such industries as 
bolt and nut manufacture where competition is keen and 
where the cost of production must be kept as low as possible. 
Also for milling, drilling and many other machining opera- 
tions the soluble compounds give entirely satisfactory re- 
sults, and their low cost is a strong point in their favor. 
Attention is called to the fact that to give satisfactory re- 
sults these compounds must be carefully made from high- 
grade materials. Otherwise they are likely to give trouble 
by rusting the work, washing oil out of machine bearings, 
and gumming slides and other moving parts. 

Each manufacturer has his own special formulas for use 
in malcing these compounds, but the following is a typical 
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mixture: Caustic soda, 0.65 per cent; alcohol and water, 
5.80 per cent; resin acid, 1.64 per cent; fatty acids, 11.76 
per cent; mineral oil of 22.5 Baume specific gravity, 80.15 
per cent. This mixture is dissolved in water,. the degree of 
dilution being dependent on the nature of the machining 
operation and the kind of metal being machined. 

Compounds Containing Deflocculated Crapliite. In 1906, 
Edward G. Acheson was experimenting with methods of 
treating carborundum in the electric furnace, and during 
the course of this work he discovered a small amount of 
veiy soft unctuous graphite, which he immediately recog- 
nized as an ideal cooling medium for metal-cutting tools. 
Commercial methods of making this graphite were de- 
veloped and patented. 

Having developed a method of producing this graphite 
Mr. Acheson undertook the problem of working out details 
for its application as a cutting compound. His early efforts 
consisted in using the graphite dry or mixed with grease, 
the mixture being marketed under the copyrighted name 
"Gredag." In an effort to extend the field of usefulness 
of this graphite, experiments were conducted with the view 
of using the graphite in suspension in different grades of 
oil, but trouble was encountered by the graphite settling 
out. In the latter part of 1906, it was found possible to 
obtain a stable mixture of graphite held in suspension in 
water, by adding a small quantity of gallotannic acid. This 
treatment was defined as ''deflocculation'' and the graphite 
was called "'deflocculated'^ graphite. The liquid is black 
and passes easily through the finest filter paper. This mix- 
ture of water and graphite was given the name '"Aquadag." 
A valuable property of "Aquadag" is the fact that it does 
not have any tendency to rust the tools or work. In 1907, 
Mr. Acheson succeeded in transferring defiocculated 
graphite from the water medium to an oil medium in which 
it also remained permanently suspended, and this cutting 
compound was given the "Oildag." Both these cutting 
compounds are made by the Acheson Graphite Co., Niagara 
Falls, N. Y. 
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Results Obtained with Compounds Containing Graphite. 
An idea of the efficiency of "Aquadag" and other com- 
pounds containing deflocculated graphite may be gathered 
from the experience of a certain machinery manufacturer. 
The records showed that the cutting-off tool of a lathe 
engaged in cutting off cold-rolled steel rods about one inch 
in diameter required sharpening about every sixty cuts 
when an ordinary soap cutting compound was used. When 
"Aquadag" was used, the life of the tool was increased to 
980 cuts, and the finish was smoother. 

Since its discovery, "Aquadag" has been used for many 
other machining operations and has given very satisfactory 
results. For instance, in reaming holes in bronze bushings 
it was found that an ordinary cutting compound resulted 
in producing a hole about 0.0002 inch under size, due to the 
expansion caused by the heat generated by the cut; but 
when "Aquadag" is used, friction and the generation of 
heat may be so far reduced that there is practically no 
expansion, and as a result the hole is practically the full 
size of the reamer. That power consumption is reduced 
through the use of this cutting compound is demonstrated 
by the fact that in one factory it was necessary to run a 
machine on back-gear when using an ordinary cooling com- 
pound, but when "Aquadag" was used, it was possible to 
operate the machine on open belt, thus securing the double 
advantage of a reduction of power and an increase of speed. 
This cutting compound has been used for boring, cutting 
off, milling, thread cutting and other operations, and has 
given uniformly satisfactory results. However, the work- 
men are prejudiced against its use in spite of the efficient 
results obtained, as it makes them so dirty. 

Oils Used as Tool Lubricants and Coolants. A great 
variety of oils are used on metal-cutting tools. The selec- 
tion of a suitable oil will depend upon the class of machin- 
ing operation and the kind of metal being machined, accord- 
ing to the principles explained. Some oils are used pure, 
notable examples being lard and petroleum oil; in other 
cases it is desirable to use a mixture of oils in order to 
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I obtain the required consistency and a lower cost than pure 

" lard oil, etc. ; still another application is in the compounding 

of so-called soluble oil mixtures that are diluted with water 

to form the cutting emulsions. 

There are three chief classes of oils, namely, animal oils, 
vegetable oils, and mineral oils. As their name implies, 
animal oils are extracted from the fatty tissues of certain 
animals and fish ; vegetable oils are obtained from the fruits 
or seeds of numerous plants. Both of these are known as 
"fixed" oils, because they cannot be vaporized or distilled 
when heated without undergoing chemical decomposition. 
This distinguishes such oils from the "volatile" oils, which 
may be readily distilled by the application of heat without 
being decomposed. These are known as mineral oils 
because they are obtained from petroleum or rock oil. Cer- 
tain vegetable oils when exposed to the air absorb oxygen 
rapidly, forming an elastic varnish-like film, and on this 
account they are known as "drying" oils, of which linseed 
oil is the best known example. Other vegetable oils show 
no tendency to form such films and are known as "non- 
drying" oils. There is a third class, called "semi-drying" 
oils, which comes between the two preceding classes. 
Either non-drying or semi-drying oils may be used for 
coolants. All fixed oils contain a certain amount of fatty 
acids, and if allowed to stand in the air this increases and 
the oil becomes rancid. Is is not within the province of 
this treatise to enter into a discussion of the chemistry of 
oils, but it will be of interest to explain briefly the methods 
used in obtaining the more important classes of oils used 
for lubricating and cooling cutting tools. 

Cottonseed Oil. This oil gives good results when used 
pure for lubricating taps and threading tools, etc. It is 
also used as a constituent of some mixed oils and cutting 
compounds. As its name indicates, cottonseed oil is 
obtained from the seeds of cotton plants, extraction being 
effected by the application of pressure. The presence of 
dark brown cell materials in the kernel imparts a deep red 
color to the oil as it runs from the press, this color depend- 
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ing largely upon the freshness of the seeds. The crude oil 
is refined by treating it with a weak solution of caustic 
soda, which reduces the color to a pale yellow or light 
brown. The best grade is known as "prime summer yel- 
low" and should be free from water and possess a sweet 
flavor and odor. A second grade, known as "summer oil" 
will become cloudy and partly freeze at a comparatively 
high temperature, a fatty material separating out, which 
is known as stearine. By suitable treatment, cottonseed 
oil may be made to remain perfectly clear at 32 degrees F. 
for a considerable length of time; oils of this grade are 
known as "winter oils"— either "prime winter white" or 
"prime winter yellow." Cottonseed oil comes in the "semi- 
drying" class. 

Fish Oils. These oils are more extensively used in the 
heat-treatment of steel than in cooling. As implied by its 
name, menhaden oil is obtained from menhaden, which are 
somewhat larger than herrings. In extracting the oil, the 
fish are placed in boiling pans and treated with steam which 
digests the flesh in such a way that after standing for some 
time oil rises to the top of the water and is skimmed off. 
The color of this oil depends upon the freshness of the fish 
from which it is extracted and upon the length of time the 
boiling process is continued. The darker grades of oil are 
obtained when the boiling process is conducted for too long 
a time or when the fish is putrid. The crude oils vary in 
color from yellow to brown, but are bleached in the process 
of refining to almost a pure white. Unfortunately, various 
grades of fish oil are often substituted for menhaden oil. 
These are extracted from many kinds of fish by a method 
similar to that described. All fish oils are characterized 
by their distinctive odor, which is likely to be very rank 
in the case of dark colored oils. 

Lard Oil. Lard oil has been applied very extensively to 
metal-cutting tools, and is either used pure or as a constitu- 
ent of oil mixtures or cutting compounds. The best grade 
of lard oil is extracted from layers of fat, known as 
"leaves," taken from the loins of the hog. This fat is placed 
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in cloth bags and subjected to hydraulic pressure which 
squeezes out the oil. Other grades of lard oil are obtained 
by boiling in water the fats and tissues surrounding the 
abdomen. The lard is skimmed from the surface and kept 
warm for several hours to allow the tallow to crystallize, 
this process being known as "seeding." The seeded lard is 
then put into cloth strainers and subjected to hydraulic 
pressure, which produces the lard oil of commerce. Lard 
oil may be of the following grades: "Prime winter 
strained," "prime," "off prime," "extra No. 1," "No. 1,'' 
and "No. 2," depending upon the class of material from 
which it is extracted. Judged from the standpoint of users 
of lard oil, the chief difference between these lies in the 
percentage of fatty acid, which may run as high as 30 per 
cent in the cai^e of a very poor grade of oil. This is a severe 
detriment on account of the corrosive action exerted by this 
acid on the work — notably in the case of brass products — 
and on the bearings of machine tools. To give satisfactory 
results lard oil should not contain over 15 per cent of fatty 
acid. Depending upon the temperature and pressure 
employed in its preparation, the "cold test" or temperature 
of solidification varies greatly, so that some grades of lard 
oil will deposit a fatty material, known as stearine, at ordi- 
nary room temperature and become stiff at 50 degrees F. 
High grades of lard oil will remain clear at much lower 
temperatures. The colors of lard oil range from practically 
water white to a deep brown, oils of darker color being 
the inferior grades. 

Neatsfoot Oil. Neatsfoot oil is recommended for use on 
broaches — especially when working on very hard material. 
Neatsfoot oil is generally understood to be obtained from 
the feet of cattle, but the commercial oil sold under this 
name is also extracted from the feet of sheep, hogs, horses, 
and other animals. Extraction is carried on in the follow- 
ing way : The feet are scalded with boiling water to loosen 
the hoofs, which are then pulled out and the feet are boiled 
for eight or ten hours. Oil rises to the surface of the water 
and is skimmed off from time to time, being poured through 
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a screen to separate as much as possible of the suspended 
matter, after which the oil is dried with steam pipes and 
filtered. The purpose of removing the hoofs from the feet 
is to prevent darkening the color of the oil. If proper care 
is taken in its preparation, neatsf oot oil is low in fatty acid 
— ^generally less than y^ per cent — ^but commercial oil of 
poor grade may contain as much as 25 or 30 per cent. 
Neatsfoot oil is of a yellow color and it flows freely. 

Olive Oil. Some people recommend olive oil as a substi- 
tute for lard oil for lubricating cutting tools. It is said 
to flow more freely and give less trouble through becoming 
thick in cold weather. Olive oil costs more than lard oil, 
but it is said to be highly efficient and the amount of oil 
carried away by chips is less than is the case with lard oil. 
This oil is extracted from olives and is sold in many 
different grades, the best of which — ^known as "edible oil" 
— is obtained from hand-picked olives. These are crushed 
in a mill without breaking the seeds, and after separating 
the fruit from the seeds the oil is extracted in a hydraulic 
press. A second grade of oil is obtained by pouring cold 
water over the pressed fruit and subjecting it to a second 
pressing operation, after which the pulp is once more 
mixed with hot water and again pressed to yield a third 
grade of oil. The color of olive oil varies from pale greenish 
yellow to a dark olive green; as the coloring matter is 
extracted from the olives with the oil, the lower grades have 
the highest color. These grades are inferior, because their 
high fatty acid content tends to give trouble from gumming 
and corrosion. Olive oil is a "non-drying" oil. 

Petroleum Oil. Mixefd with lard oil in various propor- 
tions, petroleum finds application as a constituent of the 
well-known "mineral" lard oil. It is also employed in the 
soluble oil compounds; and for such machining operations 
as milling and drilling it may be used pure. Crude petro- 
leum oil is obtained in many parts of the world, notably in 
the states of Pennsylvania and Texas, in Mexico, and in 
Southern Russia. Crude oil, as it comes from the wells, 
carries considerable suspended mineral matter which must 
be removed. As previously mentioned, petroleum oil is of 
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the so-called "volatile oil" type, and is refined by distilling. 
The stills are heated at different temperatures in order to 
divide the oil into "fractions" of various composition, 
important among these are naphtha, gasoline, and kerosene, 
which are obtained at the lower temperatures; then come 
the different grades of oils and greases that are secured by 
the successive application of higher temperatures. The 
color of those grades of petroleum oil used on metal- 
cutting tools is dark yellow or light brown. 

Rapeseed Oil. As a constituent of certain oil mixtures 
and cutting compounds, this oil finds a limited application 
in machine-shop work. It sometimes goes under the trade 
name of "Colza" oil and is extracted from rape seed. This 
is a "semi-drying" oil; the color is pale yellow and it has 
a high viscosity and flows slowly. 

Rosin Oil. This oil is used as a constituent of certain 
cutting compounds. It is obtained by subjecting rosin to 
a process of destructive distillation. This consists of heat- 
ing rosin in a retort to a temperature sufficiently high for 
it to be decomposed, allowing vapors to be driven off ; among 
these are the vapors of rosin oil. This process is carried 
on in cast-iron stills which hold charges ranging from three 
to five tons. Crude rosin oil is a brown viscous liquid with 
a characteristic odor and noticeable luminescence of a bluish 
or violet tinge. When kept at a temperature of 300 degrees 
F. for several hours the crude oil loses about 4 per cent of 
its more volatile constituents and assumes a green lumines- 
cence which, however, can be removed by chemical treat- 
ment, giving a finished oil of a pale brown color. Rosin oil 
is a "drying" oil, and is not suitable for use as a coolant 
except as a constituent of certain mixtures. 

Sperm Oil. Toolmakers of the old school still regard 
sperm oil as the best possible oil for difficult machining 
operations, but its scarcity and high price limit the use of 
this oil to relatively few shops. Sperm oil is extracted 
from the contents of the head cavity and several smaller 
receptacles throughout the body of the sperm whales. 
During the life of the animal the contents of these cavities 
are in a fiuid condition, but no sooner has this "head 
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matter" been removed than white crystalline flakes of wax, 
known as spermaceti, separate out, leaving a clear yellow 
fluid possessing a distinctive fishy odor. This sperm oil 
is the lightest and most fluid of all the fixed oils. An infe- 
rior grade of sperm oil is obtained from the blubber of 
sperm whales. Practically all sperm oil is extracted on 
shipboard. The crude oil is delivered to refineries, where 
it is placed in tanks and chilled to 32 degrees F. and 
allowed to stand for a couple of weeks to freeze out the 
spermaceti. The semi-solid mass is placed in cloth bags 
and subjected to hydraulic pressure which squeezes out the 
oil known as "winter sperm." The material left in the bags 
is warmed to 50 degrees F. and again pressed to obtain 
"spring sperm oil." A third quality of oil, known as "taut 
pressed sperm oil," is obtained by further pressing at 
higher temperature. Refined sperm oil is of a pale yellow 
color and has only a faint odor. Certain grades of fish oil 
and whale oil are often sold for sperm oil. 

Tallow and Tallow Oil. These materials are sometimes 
used in making cutting compounds. Tallow is the general 
name applied to the fat of certain animals; an adjective 
preceding it indicates the source, as beef tallow is obtained 
from cattle, mutton tallow is obtained from sheep and goats, 
etc. The process of melting out the fat from the tissue and 
membrane is generally carried on in large kettles heated by 
live steam. At temperatures from 60 to 80 degrees F., 
tallow is a mixture of solid and fluid fats, and if subjected 
to pressure the fluid can be separated, tallow oil being the 
name applied to this liquid. Beef and mutton tallow are 
similar in general characteristics, and as regards their 
application for commercial purposes the term "tallow" may 
indicate either one. Tallow is white and the color of tallow 
oil is pale yellow. 

Whale Oil; As applied to metal-cutting tools, whale oil 
finds application in making compounds and as a constituent 
of mixed oils. The best grade of whale oil, known as 
"train" oil, is extracted from the blubber of Arctic or 
Greenland whales, but the whale oil of commerce is obtained 
from many species of whales. Some whale oil is extracted 
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on shipboard, and the crude oil is delivered to refineries on 
the coasts. The blubber of a lar^ whale will sometimes 
yield as much as 7500 gallons of oil, while a small whale 
will yield only from 50 to 100 gallons. The best grades of 
whale oil are obtained from the first boiling, after which 
the blubber is subjected to a second treatment, which yields 
a slightly inferior oil. These are known as No. and No. 1, 
respectively. A third grade of oil is extracted from the 
residual blubber and flesh of the whale. Even the best 
grades of this oil have marked drying properties, making 
them unsuitable for use in the original condition. The 




color varies from white to yellow, according to grade, and 
is a fairly reliable indication of quality. 

Use of Compressed Air as a Coolant. In milling cast 
iron and similar operations w^ere short chips are produced, 
satisfactory results may often be obtained by the use of 
compressed air delivered to the tool and work in such a 
way that it absorbs the heat generated by the cut. An 
advantage of the use of compressed air is that there is 
absolutely no tendency to gum, and the work is clean and 
dry when it leaves the machines ; also, absence of moisture 
does away with all danger of rusting the work or machine 
parts. Fig, 1 shows the method of applying compressed 
air in milling a typewriter part in the plant of the Royal 
Typewriter Co., Hartford, Conn. This bar has a slot 7/32 
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inch wide by 13/32 inch deep milled for its entire length, 
which is 8% inches. The compressed air is delivered 
through an air line arranged in such a way as to decrease' 
the pressure at the machine to one pound per square inch. 
At each side of the milling cutters there are pipes A bent to 
the same radius as the cutters ; a number of holes are drilled 
in these pipes, so that air impinges directly upon the mill- 
ing-cutter teeth. The pressure of the g,ir is not sufficient 
to cause the chips to be blown around, but the air absorbs 
heat from the cutters and work, preventing overheating 
and excessive wear. The slot is finished at a single cut by 
milling cutters 2% inches in diameter which run at 120 
revolutions per minute. One piece is finished in one min- 
ute, twelve seconds. When finished, the work is sufficiently 
cool so that it can be picked up and held in the hand. 
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Fig. 2. Machine-steel Piston-pin drilled with Compressed 

Air as Coolant 

Fig. 2 shows another example of the application of com- 
pressed air for cooling cutting tools. In this case the opera- 
tion is performed on a Cleveland automatic. The work is 
a 0.20 to 0.30 per cent carbon machine-steel piston-pin; 
this is of particular interest because although it is known 
that compressed air can be used in drilling cast iron with 
satisfactory results, few mechanics would expect to be able 
to use it in deep-hole drilling operations in machine steel. 
The automatic screw machine is fitted up with the regular 
oil-feed mechanism for the turret tools, but instead of 
forcing the oil through the piping, compressed air is de- 
livered at a pressure of 75 pounds per square inch. The 
drill is a regular high-speed steel oil-tube type, with cutting 
edges ground to break up the chips so that they may be 
readily removed. So efficient is the compressed air that it 
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is found unnecessary to withdraw the tool until the piece 
has been completely drilled to a depth of 5 inches, using a 
feed of 0.015 inch per revolution and a surface speed of 
70 feet per minute. This speed is lower than a high-speed 
steel drill will stand, but it has been found that a heavy 
feed with a lower speed gives the best results, as it pro- 
duces chips which may be easily blown .out. The chips are 
quite cool when they leave the hole and an excellent finish 
is produced. Before adopting compressed air, lard oil was 
used for this job, but this proved unsatisfactory due to 
heating and binding of the drill before the coolant had 
reached the bottom of the hole. Apparently the oil made 
the chips adhere to one another and prevented them from 
being washed out freely, while with the air the chips are 
kept clean and cool and are blown out as rapidly as they 
are produced. 

Factors Influencing Selection of Oils and Cutting Com- 
pounds. It has been stated that so many variable conditions 
enter into the cooling and lubricating of cutting tools that 
it is difficult to secure exact information concerning the 
action of an oil or compound on the tools. Certain general 
facts have been established, however, and these form the 
basis which governs the selection of a suitable coolant to 
use in different cases. One of these is the condition under 
which the machine is operated. A low speed and shallow 
cut means that little lubricating action is necessary, while 
a low speed and heavy cut — especially in cases where the 
material is tough — ^means that the fluid must possess great 
lubricating power, hence the use of oil is advisable. 
Operating at high speed and taking a shallow cut calls for 
a fluid possessing superior cooling properties, and for this 
work cutting emulsions are used, due to their high capacity 
for absorbing heat ; if even a low viscosity cutting oil were 
employed, the friction and heat developed would cause 
excessive heating of the tools and finished work with 
troubles from this cause to which reference has already 
been made. Operating under high speed and heavy cut 
calls for a fluid with both cooling and lubricating proper- 
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ties. For this purpose a heavily compounded cutting 
emulsion should be used, because the water solution most 
effectively dissipates the heat, and by heavily compounding 
the solution a fairly effective lubricating action is obtained. 
The effect of the kind of chips produced in cutting 
different classes of metals upon the requirements of an oil 
or cutting compound has been briefly referred to, and in 
addition it may be mentioned that the selection will be 
governed to some extent by the hardness of the metal. The 
selection will also be affected by the character of the 
machine, as well as the conditions of speed and the depth 
of cut under which it is operated. 

Purchase of Cutting Oils and Compounds. There are 
many machine shops using oils and compounds on metal- 
cutting tools that do not have adequate facilities for test- 
ing to determine the purity of cutting compounds and their 
suitability for handling the work for which they are 
intended. The best course for proprietors of such shops 
to follow is to deal with manufacturers of oils and cutting 
compounds of known reputation. Many different mixtures 
of oils and numerous cutting compounds appear identical, 
so that there is always a temptation for a buyer to favor 
the one that he can secure at the most advantageous price. 
But the experience of machine shop managers confirms the 
soundness of making a practice of purchasing a high-grade 
oil or compound produced in a factory with facilities for 
testing raw materials and mixing them in such a way as 
to insure their meeting the purchaser's requirements. 
Also, such factories have an established reputation that is 
a particularly valuable business asset in the sale of oils and 
cutting compounds, and one that they will not be likely 
to risk losing for the sake of making unfair profits. Com- 
plaints are frequently made of unsatisfactory results 
obtained from mixed oils and cutting compounds sold ready 
for use. If these were carefully investigated, it would 
often be found that the trouble was due to one of two 
causes : Either the customer was buying an oil or compound 
unsuited for his work, or he was making his purchase from 
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an unreliable firm that was selling him an inferior substi- 
tute instead of that for which he was paying 

Purchase of Oils and Cutting Compounds Under Speci- 
fication. When the quantity of oil or cutting compound 
used is large enough so that expenditures for this item run 
into considerable sums during the year, it is good practice 
to have definite specifications under which purchases are 
made. The Navy Department has drawn up specifications 
for the purchase of oils, soluble oils, and cutting compounds 
sold in the form of paste. Although these are more com- 
plete than those required by the average manufacturer, 
they are given in order to show the requirements for each 
of these materials. 

NAVY DEPARTMENT SPECIFICATIONS 

Oil, Lard, Mineral 

Purpose. To be used for machine cutting-tool lubricant, 
either unadulterated or compounded with mineral oil or 
soda and water. 

Composition. To be clean and homogeneous; free from 
disagreeable odors, rancidness, sediment, or ingredients 
injurious to persons handling the material ; and to be easily 
soluble and retain oily consistency in kerosene or soda and 
cold-water mixtures. To have a specific gravity at 15 
degrees C. of about 0.90, a flash point in an open tester of 
not less than 180 degrees C, and flow at 4 degrees C. To 
contain not less than 25 per cent and not more than 35 per 
cent fixed saponifiable oils, from 60 to 70 per cent mineral, 
and not more than 5 per cent free fatty acid (calculated as 
oleic acid) . 

Viscosity. Measured in a Saybolt viscosimeter (with 
thirty seconds water rate at 15 degrees C.) the oil to show 
about 185 seconds at 38 degrees C. and 115 seconds at 48 
degrees C. 

Gumming. A saucer with enough test oil to cover the 
bottom when placed in an oven at a constant temperature 
of 120 degrees C. for a period of eight hours, when taken 
out and permitted to cool gradually, shall show no signs of 
a gummy residue. 
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Corrosin. Strips of polished steel to show no appre- 
ciable corrosion in two weeks' time when partly immersed 
in samples of the oil, or in a niixture of the oil and kerosene, 
or in an emulsion of the oil, soda, and water. 

Physical Test Three gallons of the oil unadulterated 
will be put into a steel tank and pumped at the rate of one 
gallon per minute over a steel cylinder heated by an electric 
coil consuming 440 watts which maintains a constant tem- 
perature at 100 degrees C. in air. After a period of three 
hours the maximum rise of temperature of the oil shall not 
exceed 30 degrees C. 

Soluble Cutting Oils or Cutting Compounds (Liquid Form) 

Purpose. To be used in emulsion with water for machine 
cutting-tool lubricant. 

Composition. To be a clean and homogeneous mixture 
of soluble alkali soap in mineral and fixed saponifiable oils. 
It shall be free from disagreeable odors, sediment, mineral 
acids, ingredients injurious to persons handling, and shall 
contain not more than 10 per cent water and not more than 
20 per cent soluble alkali soap. 

Emulsification. To be capable of readily mixing with 
water in all proportions without the use of sodium carbon- 
ate or other addition to form a stable emulsion. 

Lubrication. The emulsified oil must lubricate turret 
and automatic machines sufficiently to prevent sticking, 
and must show no tendency to leave a gummy residue. 

Corrosin. Strips of polished steel are to show no appre- 
ciable corrosion after immersion in the emulsion for two 
weeks. 

Physical or Cooling Efficiency Test. When three pints 
of oil are put into emulsification with three gallons of 
water and permitted to flow at the rate of one gallon per 
minute over a steel cylinder heated by an electric coil con- 
suming 440 watts designed to maintain a constant tempera- 
ture of 100 degrees C. in air for a period of eight hours, 
the maximum rise of temperature of the emulsion shall not 
exceed 12 degrees C. 
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Cutting Compound (Paste Form) 

Purpose. To be used for machine cutting-tool lubricant 
when mixed as directed. 

Composition. To contain not more than 50 per cent 
water, not more than 25 per cent mineral oil and between 
20 and 30 per cent alkali soap, and the remainder fixed 
saponified oils. To be free from disagreeable odors, rancid- 
ness, or ingredients injurious to handling; and to be easily 
soluble in water, forming a suitable stable lubricating 
emulsion which shows no tendency to leave a gummy resi- 
due and which will not appreciably corrode strips of 
polished steel in two weeks' time. 

Physical Tests. When prepared in an emulsion such as 
recommended by the manufacturer, and which shall contain 
not more than 16 pounds of compound and not less than 24 
gallons of cold water, it shall lubricate the tool so that in 
making 1-inch bolts 6 inches long turned to a finished size 
in one cut from 1%-inch hexagonal bar of nickel steel with 
three inches of chased thread on a turret monitor, with a 
travel of turret carriage, 6 inches in six seconds and flow 
of compound, 5 pounds per minute, the following conditions 
will obtain : The temperature rise of the stock shall not be 
greater than 35 degrees F., and the standard steel turning 
or parting tool not to require additional grinding until test 
is finished on ten bolts. The temperature during this test 
shall be measured by placing a chemical thermometer on 
the finished stock within one-half inch of the tool. The 
standard steel turning and cutting tool mentioned is of 
tungsten tool steel, class No. 2, in accordance with Navy 
Department specifications for "tool steel." The hexagonal 
nickel-steel bars will be in accordance with Navy Depart- 
ment specifications for "hot-rolled or forged nickel steel." 



CHAPTER II 

OILS AND COMPOUNDS FOR DIFFERENT 
MACHINING OPERATIONS 

The diversity of practice which exists in the use of oils 
and compounds on metal-cutting tools is largely due to 
numerous variable factors entering into the action of an 
oil or cutting compound which make it difficult to deter- 
mine exactly the nature of the service performed by the 
fluid. When one manufacturer is using a soluble cutting 
compound costing, say, two cents a gallon, and another 
manufacturer uses petroleum oil costing twenty-four cents 
a gallon for the same purpose, it would appear that the 
latter practice involves unnecessary expense, and possibly 
this is the case. But the difference may not be so marked 
as a mere comparison of costs makes it appear, owing to 
the fact that the oil may wear longer and may enable the 
cutting tools to be operated for a greater length of time 
before they require grinding ; or the work may be improved 
in quality and the wear of machine-tool equipment 
decreased. 

Mineral Lard Oil Mixtures. A careful investigation of 
practice in representative American manufacturing plants 
goes to show that there are particular classes of work in 
which each of the commonly used coolants gives exception- 
ally good service. Pure lard oil is very effective, but owing 
to its high price, the use of lard oil undiluted is not gen- 
erally recommended except for such machining operations 
as tapping, reaming, and similar classes of work where a 
high finish and great accuracy are required. 

For automatic screw machine work some manufacturers 
use pure lard oil, but here the need of a large volume of 
oil causes the question of economy to play an important 
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part ; as the so-called "mineral lard oil" mixtures, ranging 
from 30 per cent of lard oil and 70 per cent of medium 
petroleum oil up to equal parts of lard oil and petroleum 
oil, have been found to give practically as good results as 
pure lard oil, it seems desirable to use these mixtures. 
Furthermore, mineral lard oil has an advantage over pure 
lard oil in that it is more fluid and thus runs more freely to 
the tool and work ; also, this mixed oil is not so likely to give 
trouble from gumming. Lard oil possesses a peculiar 
unctuous property that is not found in other oils, and it is 
a matter of common experience that trouble is likely to 
develop on automatic screw machine work — ^particularly 
in cases where forming, threading and tapping operations 
have to be performed — unless the coolant used contains 
lard oil as one of its constituents. 

Mineral lard oil mixtures are used for automatic screw 
machine work and for numerous other machining opera- 
tions, and the following mixtures have been found high- 
ly satisfactory: (1) Equal parts of lard oil and petroleum 
machine oil. (2) Lard oil, 30 per cent, and mineral oil, 70 
per cent. (3) On Cleveland automatic screw machines 
for cutting steel of different grades, from 10 to 12 per cent 
pure lard oil and 88 to 90 per cent neutral mineral oil of 
about 32 degrees Be. gravity. The fluidity of this mixture 
permits it to reach the extreme cutting point of the tool and 
it possesses sufficient viscosity to form the required film on 
the work. (4) One part lard oil and three parts Pennsyl- 
vania petroleum oil. (5) Mineral lard oil reduced with 
from 33 1/3 to 66 2/3 per cent kerosene or paraffin. 
(6) Ten gallons lard oil to one gallon kerosene. (7) For 
drilling, reaming and gear planing, 30 per cent lard oil and 
70 per cent petroleum. 

With the view of reducing the cost of coolants, some 
manufacturers have resorted to the use of pure petroleum 
oil on such machining operations as milling and turning, 
which seems to be a step in the direction of economy that 
is justified, because the mineral oil is giving satisfactory 
service. 
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Soluble Oils and Compounds. A further step in re- 
ducing the cost was made through the introduction of the 
so-called soluble oils and compounds used with water to 
form the well-known white cutting emulsions which are 
available at prices ranging from about IV^ to 15 cents a 
gallon, according to the degree of dilution. Opinion is 
divided in regard to the advisability of using these water 
emulsions, but the following seems to be representative of 
experience in shops where the question has received careful 
consideration: for milling, drilling, grinding and other 
operations where short chips are produced, these water 
emulsions give very satisfactory results. They flow freely, 
and as water has a higher specific heat than any of the oils, 
these emulsions are more efficient than oil for cooling. In 
cases where lubrication is of some importance, as well as 
cooling, it is good practice to add more of the soluble oil or 
paste compound in mixing the emulsion than where only 
cooling is necessary. 

It has been a matter of fairly general experience that 
the soluble oil compounds are unsuitable for use on auto- 
matic screw machines, turret lathes and other machines 
having slides and bearings into which the emulsion can 
easily find its way. When fluids containing water are used 
on machines of this kind, the detergent action is a source 
of trouble because the oil is washed out of the bearings, and 
serious wear results. 

The preceding is a brief summary of experience with the 
use of pure lard oil, mineral lard oil, pure mineral oil and 
soluble cutting compounds, which are the four classes of 
coolants used on the majority of the cutting tools in 
American factories. Detailed information is given in the 
following paragraphs concerning the oils and cutting com- 
pounds used for typical machining operations on different 
kinds of metal. 

Oils and Compounds for Different Machining Operations. 
The following recommendations regarding oils and com- 
pounds for various machining operations on different 
classes of metals, conform to the practice of many repre- 
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sentative builders and users of different types of machine 
tools. Where the use of "compound" is recommended, it 
means any of the emulsions made by mixing soluble oil or 
paste with water. No recommendations are made in the 
case of such materials as cast iron, etc., where it is good 
practice to conduct the machining operation dry. 

Automatic Screw Machine Work. High-carbon and alloy 
* steel: lard oil, mineral lard oil consisting of ten parts 
mineral lard oil and one part kerosene. Low-carbon steel : 
mineral lard oil, asphaltic base petroleum oil, paraffin oil 
and mineral lard oil in equal proportions. Wrought iron: 
mineral lard oil, asphaltic base petroleum oil. Brass: 
mineral lard oil, light paraffin oil. Bronze: mineral lard 
oil, asphaltic base petroleum oil. Copper : mineral lard oil. 
Aluminum : mineral lard oil, compound. Hard rubber : 
dry, compressed air. Fiber: dry. In all cases the mineral 
lard oil mixture may run anywhere from equal parts of 
mineral oil and lard oil dowti to 70 per cent mineral oil and 
30 per cent lard oil. 

Boring. High-carbon and alloy steel: mineral lard oil, 
lard oil, paraffin oil. Low-carbon steel: mineral lard oil, 
petroleum oil, compound. Brass: compound. Bronze: 
compound. Copper: lard oil or kerosene. Aluminum: 
kerosene. 

Broaching. High-carbon steel: neatsfoot oil, compound. 
Low-carbon steel : neatsfoot oil, compound. Wrought iron : 
neatsfoot oil, compound. Malleable iron: neatsfoot oil, 
compound. Bronze: neatsfoot oil, compound. 

Cutting off with Cold-saws. High-carbon and alloy 
steel : mineral lard oil, - mixture of two parts kerosene and 
one part signal oil, petroleum oil. Low-carbon steel: 
mineral lard oil, petroleum oil, compound, mixture of two 
parts kerosene and one part signal oil. Wrought iron: 
mineral lard oil, petroleum oil, compound. Bronze: com- 
pound. 

Cutting off with Hacksaw Machines. On all metals use 
soda-water mixture of two pounds soda to three gallons 
water. 
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Drilling. High-carbon and alloy steel: mineral lard oil, 
lard oil. Low-carbon steel; mineral • lard oil, petroleum 
oil, compound. Very hard steel : turpentine or mixture of 
turpentine and spirits of camphor, kerosene. Cast iron: 
compressed air. Wrought iron : mineral lard oil, petroleum 
oil, compound. Malleable iron: compound, petroleum oil. 
Brass: compound. Bronze: compound. Copper: lard oil, 
mineral lard oil, kerosene. Aluminum: kerosene, beeswax 
or tallow (rubbed on rotating drill after cutting two or 
three holes) . Monel metal : compound. Glass : turpentine, 
turpentine and spirits of camphor, kerosene. 

Forming. High-carbon and alloy steel : mineral lard oil, 
lard oil, paraffin oil, mixture of two parts kerosene and one 
part signal oil. Low-carbon steel : mineral lard oil, petro- 
leum oil, compound, mixture of two parts kerosene and one 
part signal oil. Wrought iron: petroleum oil, compound. 
Brass: compound. Copper: lard oil or kerosene. Alumi- 
num: kerosene. 

Gear-cutting . High-carbon and alloy steel: lard oil, 
mineral lard oil. Low-carbon steel : mineral lard oil, petro- 
leum oil, compound. Bronze: lard oil, mineral lard oil, 
compound. 

Gear Hobbing. High-carbon and alloy steel: lard oil, 
mineral lard oil. Low-carbon steel : mineral lard oil. Cast 
iron : compound. Brass : compound. Bronze : mineral lard 
oil, compound. 

Gear Planing. High-carbon and alloy steel : mineral lard 
oil. Low-carbon s£eel: mineral lard oil. Bronze: mineral 
lard oil. 

Gear Shaping. High-carbon and alloy steel: lard oil, 
mineral lard oil, turpentine, kerosene. Low-carbon steel: 
mineral lard oil, compound, turpentine, kerosene (on steel 
where trouble is experienced from tearing the metal, add 
a small amount of powdered sulphur to the lard oil or 
mineral lard oil). Cast iron: compound. Brass and 
bronze: compound. 

Grinding. High-carbon and alloy steel : compound. Low- 
carbon steel: compound. Cast iron: compound. Wrought 
iron: compound. Brass: compound. Bronze: compound. 
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Milling. High-carbon and alloy steel: mineral lard oil, 
compound, petroleum oil, paraffin oil, lard oil. Low-carbon 
steel : compound, mineral lard oil, petroleum oil. Cast iron : 
compressed air. Wrought iron: mineral lard oil, com- 
pound, petroleum oil, soda water. Brass: compound. 
Bronze: compound, kerosene. Copper: mineral lard oil, 
lard oil, kerosene. Aluminum: kerosene. 

Reaming. High*carbon and alloy steel: lard oil, mineral 
lard oil, sperm oil, mixture of lard oil and white lead of 
about consistency of glue. Low-carbon steel: lard oil, 
mineral lard oil, compound, lard oil and white lead. 
Wrought iron : lard oil, mineral lard oil. Brass : compound. 
Copper: mineral lard oil, lard oil, kerosene. Aluminum: 
lard oil, kerosene. 

Tapping. High-carbon and alloy steel: lard oil, mineral 
lard oil, mixture of 90 per cent tallow and 10 per cent 
graphite, cottonseed oil. Low-carbon steel: lard oil, min- 
eral lard oil, tallow and graphite, lard oil and white lead 
mixed to consistency of glue, cottonseed oil. Cast iron: 
lard oil, compound, white lead. Wrought iron: lard oil, 
compound. Malleable iron: lard oil, compound. Brass: 
lard oil, lard oil and white lead mixed to consistency of 
glue. Copper: lard oil. Aluminum: lard oil, kerosene, 
beeswax or tallow (rubbed on rotating tap after each 
operation). Babbitt: lard oil, soap (packed into hole 
before tapping) . Nuts : mineral lard oil, compound. 

Thread Cutting. High-carbon and alloy steel: lard oil, 
mineral lard oil, cottonseed oil, grapeseed oil. Low-carbon 
steel : mineral lard oil, mixture of mineral lard oil and 25 
to 50 per cent kerosene, turpentine and white lead, lard 
oil, cottonseed oil, grapeseed oil. Very hard steel : turpen- 
tine. Wrought iron: mineral lard oil, compound. Brass: 
compound. Bronze : mineral lard oil. Copper : mineral 
lard oil. Aluminum: kerosene. Monel metal: mixture of 
lard oil and white lead reduced to consistency of glue. 

Thread Milling. High-carbon and alloy steel: mineral 
lard oil, paraffin oil. Low-carbon steel: mineral lard oil, 
paraffin oil of 28 degrees Be. gravity. 
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Threading with Dies. High-carbon and alloy steel : lard 
oil, sperm oil. Low-carbon steel : lard oil, mineral lard oil, 
compound. Wrought iron : lard oil, mineral lard oil. Brass : 
mineral lard oil, compound. Copper: lard oil, mineral lard 
oil. 

Turning. High-carbon and alloy steel : mineral lard oil, 
lard oil, compound, paraffin oil of 28 degrees Be. gravity, 
signal oil. Low-carbon steel: mineral lard oil, signal oil, 
petroleum oil, compound. Wrought iron: petroleum oil, 
compound. Brass: compound. Bronze: compound. Cop- 
per: lard oil or kerosene. Aluminum: kerosene. Monel 
metal : compound. Hard rubber : cold water. 

Importance of Complete Stability of Cutting Emulsions. 
When cutting emulsions are made by mixing paste or 
soluble oil with water it is important for the oil or paste 
to be uniformly mixed in the water and for the emulsion 
to be stable at all temperatures under which it is likely to 
be used. When this is not the case, there is danger of cer- 
tain constituents of the oil settling out in layers, resulting 
in lack of uniformity of the emulsion, which will prevent 
it from having the maximum effect, and may cause rusting 
of machines and product. The user of cutting compounds 
will do well to place in tall glass bottles test samples mixed 
with water in the proportions recommended for the class 
of work on which the emulsion is to be applied arid observe 
whether there is any tendency for the constituents to settle 
out. Any compounds which show this tendency should not 
be used. 

Mixing Cutting Oils and Emulsions. In order to secure 
the best results with oil mixtures or cutting emulsions 
which the consumer mixes in his own shop, great care 
should be taken to follow the instructions given by the firm 
from which oils are purchased, as even slight deviations 
from the recommended practice will often seriously reduce 
the efficiency in cooling or lubricating. It is good practice 
to standardize cutting compounds as far as possible, and 
in every case a competent person should have charge of 
their handling and mixing. Satisfactory results cannot be 
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expected where the practice is followed of allowing each 
operator to make up his own mixture, as this tends to 
destroy uniformity and in many cases unsuitable mixtures 
will be used. It is a good plan to have a printed schedule 
placed in the hands of each shop superintendent and de- 
partment foreman, showing the kind of coolants to use for 
all classes of work. Such schedules will show the formulas 
used by the man who has charge of making up oil mixtures, 
and in cases of trouble they will assist in determining 
whether the proper lubricant has been supplied for 
handling a given job. This practice will also be the means 
of reducing the consumption of lubricants and of obtaining 
lubricants that will give satisfactory results. 

In mixing cutting emulsions and oils— -particularly in 
cases where there is a lot of mixing to be done — equipment 
should be provided that will enable this work to be con- 
ducted with the least possible delay, and that will also guard 
against the loss of material that is bound to occur when 
buckets and other slipshod methods are used for handling 
various metals. An excellent arrangement of equipment 
for conducting mixing operations consists of a barrel 
located on the floor above the main storage tank from which 
lubricant is pumped to the gravity tank that supplies the 
various machines in the factory. Leading into this barrel 
there are a steam pipe and a water pipe, either of which 
may be opened to provide for boiling the ingredients of 
cutting emulsions or diluting them as required. Below the 
barrel is a valve connecting with a pipe leading to the 
storage tank; after the mixture has been made up this 
valve is opened to allow the lubricant to run into the tank. 

Formulas for Homemade Cutting Emulsions. The fol- 
lowing are formulas for cutting emulsions which well- 
known manufacturers have found very satisfactory. It 
will be noted that some of these are recommended for 
general application on those classes of work on which 
compounds give satisfactory results, while in certain other 
cases compounds are especially recommended for specific 
machining operations. In this connection, attention is called 
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to the formulas for making emulsions that are given out 
by many oil manufacturers. Naturally these have especial 
reference to trademarked oils sold by these firms, and as 
they call for the use of these special ingredients, no men- 
tion is made of them in the following. 

Soda-water mixtures are still used to a considerable 
extent, the advantage over plain water being that the rust- 
ing of tools or work is avoided by the addition of other 
ingredients. The following gives the formula for a soda- 
water mixture containing lard oil, which has a lubricating 
effect in addition to the cooling properties of pure soda 
water : Mix i^ pound sal soda, V^ pint lard oil and V^ pint 
soft soap with enough water to make ten quarts. This 
mixture is boiled for one-half hour and is ready for use 
after cooling to normal temperature. This will give very 
satisfactory results for all classes of work on which cutting 
compounds can be used, except for drilling, and in this case 
the stock soda-water solution should be thinned down 
considerably to prevent foaming. 

For general use in drilling, milling and other operations 
for which a cutting compound may be used, the following 
formula produces a coolant that will be found to give very 
satisfactory results : Take two galvanized iron buckets and 
fill one two-thirds full with No. 1 lard oil and the other 
two-thirds full with No. 1 screw cutting oil. To one pail 
add a pint measure of Proctor & Gamble's white soap chips 
and to the other pail add one-half pound of powdered soda. 
The contents of these two pails are then poured into a 
wooden barrel and thoroughly boiled with live steam which 
results in dissolving the soap and soda and thoroughly 
mixing it with the oil. After this has been done, the barrel 
is filled with cold water and thoroughly stirred to secure a 
uniform mixture, after which the contents are run into the 
storage tank of the central distributing station, from which 
pumps deliver it to circulating pipes leading to the ma- 
chines in the factory. 

For drilling and milling operations, the following form- 
ula gives a good cutting compound : Dissolve 21/^ pounds 
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soda ash in water and mix with 2 or 3 gallons lubricating 
oil. These constituents are thoroughly stirred to secure a 
uniform mixture and are then added to 40 gallons water. 

For all milling, turning and drilling operations, the 
following formula produces a good compound: Dissolve 
1% pounds sal soda in 10 gallons water and boil the solu- 
tion with a steam jet, then add 1 gallon lard oil. 

.For reaming and tapping holes for staybolts one of the 
largest locomotive shops in the country uses a compound 
made up according to the following formula: Mix 18 gal- 
lons good grade lard oil, 60 pounds tallow and 100 pounds 
white lead. 

To make a grinding compound, the following formula is 
highly recommended : Dissolve 75 pounds soft soap and 30 
pounds sal soda in 15 gallons boiling water. Keep the 
mixture boiling and stir in 10 gallons lard oil. To this 
mixture add 1 ounce creosote oil as a disinfectant. When 
cool, mix 1 gallon of this stock solution with 3 gallons water 
to make the compound delivered to the wheel and work. 

To make a cutting compound for gear-cutting with rotary 
cutters or hobs, the following formula produces an emulsion 
that gives excellent results : Stir together 3^/^ gallons min- 
eral lard oil and 2% pounds sal soda, and when thoroughly 
mixed add to one 'barrel of soft water. This compound does 
not thicken or leave a gummy residue. 

Effect of Oil or Cutting Compound on Power Required to 
Drive IVIachine Tools. There is considerable diversity of 
opinion concerning the effect of oil or cutting compound on 
the amount of power required to drive the machine. Some 
investigators in this field have been unable to secure results 
that show any reduction of power consumption through 
the use of oil or cutting compound as compared with oper- 
ating tools dry. Others have found a marked difference in 
favor of an oil or compound, and it seems reasonable to 
assume in cases where no improvement has been found that 
the tool was probably working on those classes of metals 
where fairly satisfactory results might be obtained without 
the use of a coolant. The following gives the experience 
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of one or two investigators who have found a cutting 
compound to be a valuable factor in reducing the amount 
of power required by the machine. 

At the plant of the Bullard Machine Tool Co., Bridge- 
port, Conn., a machine was working on a steel casting which 
had about % inch left on the diameter for machining. The 
surface to be finished was about 16 inches wide, and two 
large streams of cutting compound were delivered to the 
tools which were taking two cuts, one at the top and one at 
the side. The compound was delivered at the rate of about 
thirty-six quarts per minute directly to the tools, but even 
under these conditions the chips turned blue when they 
came out from the cutting compound. With a view to 
determining the effect of the compound upon the machine's 
power factor, the experiment was tried of shutting oflf the 
flow while the machine was in operation under the condi- 
tions mentioned. When this was done the machine made 
one-half revolution and then the belt went off. It was 
expected that the tools were either broken or burned, but 
an investigation showed that they were still in perfectly 
good condition because the machine had not run far enough 
to cause damage in this way. 

After putting on the belt, the machine was started and 
continued to run satisfactorily until the flow of coolant 
was again shut off; then the machine went less than one- 
half revolution before the belt was again thrown off. This 
experiment was tried a sufficient number of times to show 
conclusively that there was a direct relation between the 
power factor and the cutting compound. With the view 
of obtaining definite information on this subject, the ma- 
chine was provided with a motor attached to a recording 
watt meter, and with this equipment it was found that on 
heavy cutting there was a difference of as much as 43 per 
cent in the power required to machine a piece with and 
without the application of coolant to the tools. With ma- 
chines working on smaller work and taking lighter cuts, 
less difference was found. 

Further experiments conducted along the same lines 
showed that pieces machined without the use of a coolant 
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became so badly heated that they were difficult to handle, 
and the expansion and subsequent contraction had seriously 
affected the accuracy of the dimensions. For instance, a 
hole 15 inches in diameter when a piece was cold became 
15.009 inches when a light facing cut was taken across the 
top of the casting, so that measurements made while the 
piece was hot had to be corrected for expansion, which was 
often a difficult matter. The elimination of such inaccu- 
racies and the saving of power are of sufficient advantage 
to warrant the use of coolants in turning such materials 
as cast iron, where their use is not an absolute necessity. 

Experiments conducted in England by Dempster Smith 
showed that where coolants were used in drilling with 
twist drills, using a feed of 0.040 inch per revolution, the 
torque was 72 per cent, and with a feed of 0.030 inch per 
revolution the torque was increased to 92 per cent of the 
value obtained when operating the drill dry. When ma- 
chining soft, medium and hard steel, the respective thrusts 
were 26, 37 and 12 per cent less when a coolant was used 
than when the drill was operated dry, but no marked differ- 
ence was found for different rates of feed, as in the case of 
the torque. Experiments conducted with boring-bars and 
trepanning tools showed the following relation of power 
consumption for different conditions of operation: Tool 
operated dry, relative power consumption, 1; pure water 
delivered to tool, relative power consumption, 0.91; soap 
and water delivered to tool, relative power consumption, 
0.94; emulsion of oil and water delivered to tool, relative 
^ power consumption, 0.87. 

Another investigator found that liberal use of a cooling 
medium on twist drills reduces end thrust by 35 per cent 
and torque by 20 per cent of the values secured when oper- 
ating the tool dry, thus effecting a large saving of power 
as well as increasing thet working efficiency and duration of 
sharp cutting edges for the drill. 

Fire Hazard in Use of Cutting Oil. The use of water 
for cutting purposes, while quite desirable from a fire 
standpoint, was soon found to produce inferior results as 
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compared to oil, owing to the fact that for certain classes 
of work a greater measure of lubrication was desirable, 
and the water caused trouble by rusting the machines. 
The use of oil has therefore increased rapidly in the last 
fifteen years owing to the great development of high-speed 
tools, until at present the modern machine shop frequently 
contains large quantities of cutting oil pretty well exposed 
and distributed throughout the shop. This oil is used over 
and over again in circulating systems which may involve 
an individual pan or, reservoir for the oil and a pump for 
each machine or a system of pipes through which the oil 
is carried back to a main storage tank and then forced by 
one large pump back into the system, feeding several 
machines. 

The fire hazard which these large quantities of oil may 
present was strongly emphasized about five years ago, 
when a large machine shop was completely destroyed by 
fire. The building was not equipped with sprinklers and 
the construction was not of the best, but the rapidity with 
which the fire spread brought up the question as to whether 
the large quantities of cutting oil, which in that case con- 
tained a considerable proportion of kerosene, had not been 
an important factor in the rapid spread of the fire. 

It was therefore decided to have the Inspection Depart- 
ment of the Associated Factory Mutual Fire Insurance Cos., 
31 Milk Street Boston, Mass., conduct an investigation of 
the matter of cutting oil hazard, and the following informa- 
tion is taken from its report. This investigation has been 
conducted along three lines: First, a study by means of 
reports prepared by the regular inspectors of conditions in 
risks covering the amount and character of the oils used, 
the general conditions with respect to oil-soaking of the 
floors, use of sawdust, etc. ; second, a laboratory investiga- 
tion covering flash and fire points, spontaneous combustion 
tests and viscosity measurements of samples obtained from 
risks, and also of mixtures prepared in the laboratory; 
third, a series of fire tests to determine the hazard of oil- 
soaked wood, the readiness of ignition and spread of fires 
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in oil-soaked sawdust and steel chips, the ignition of oil in 
pans, methods of extinguishing oil fires, etc. 

The amount of oil used varies considerably with the kind 
of machine, some using not more than four or five gallons, 
while a few of the large automatics use from thirty to fifty 
gallons. Ten gallons per machine, however, may be con- 
sidered a fair average. 

The majority of factories use the individual pumping 
system, in which a pump is provided for each machine. 
A few, however, have large systems in which one pump may 
supply fifty or more machines. In some mills both systems 
are used. Paradoxical as it may seem at first, it is believed 
that the multiple-feed system, where it can be properly 
arranged, is the safer. With this system it is possible to 
reduce materially the amount of oil in important buildings, 
as the storage tank and pump can be located outside. This 
arrangement, of course, requires more or less piping carry- 
ing oil, but this is believed to be less of a hazard than the 
presence of a large number of open oil pans. 

Splashing and Oil-soaking of Floors. From a study of 
the conditions in several plants, it became evident that 
there is a wide difference in the amount of oil which gets 
on the floor. Some shops have made a special study of 
guards for catching oil and preventing it from reaching 
the floor, while others have apparently paid no attention 
whatever to this matter. One shop did a piece of investiga- 
tion work that showed unusual interest in solving this 
problem. A machine was set up in an open space where it 
could be easily observed and blotting paper was placed all 
around it on the floor. The foremen of the different depart- 
ments were then assembled, and the machine was started. 
Each man was instructed to watch a certain part of the 
floor, and whenever a drop of oil struck, it was traced back 
to the point from which it came, and a guard was con- 
structed to catch this oil. By this means the machine was 
completely guarded, so that it threw no oil whatever on 
the floor. This process was repeated with the different 
types of machines in the plant, resulting in a clean shop 
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with practically no oil on the floor, greater economy and 
much safer conditions as respects fire hazard. 

The manufacturers of machine tools make guards to be 
used with their machines but these are often sold separately 
and are ordered in only a few cases by the purchasers of 
the machines. It is undoubtedly true that it is impossible 
to guard some machines completely without interfering 
with the operation, but nevertheless there is room for a 
great deal of improvement over present conditions. 

A frequent offender in the splashing of oil on the floor/ 
is the pump where the individual feed is used. The pumps 
are sometimes placed at one side of the oil pan of the ma- 
chine, and as the stuffing-boxes frequently leak, they throw 
large quantities of oil on the floor. The pump should 
always be placed over the pan of the machine, and properly 
guarded to prevent splashing. Another frequent source of 
trouble is the carelessness of the workmen in handling 
finished pieces dripping with oil. 

Probably little can be done in the way of improvement 
that would require much cooperation on the part of the 
workmen, but it is possible to improve conditions, at least 
in some plants, with respect to the receptacles in which the 
finished pieces are placed, both as regards their character 
and location, so as to reduce the amount of dripping to a 
minimum. The receptacle should be oil-tight, and should 
be placed as close to the machine as practicable. A sheet- 
iron drain or trough should also be provided between the 
machine and the box, so that the finished pieces would 
normally be conveyed over this drain from the machine to 
the box. These precautions are necessary only in cases 
where the finished work comes in contact with large quanti- 
ties of oil, and has no opportunity to drain in the machine 
before being removed. 

Use of Kerosene in Cutting Oils. The practice of add- 
ing kerosene to cutting oils, which has developed in the 
last few years, has been resorted to for one or more of the 
following reasons: First, to obtain a cutting oil which 
will cool the work and tool rapidly, and carry the chips 
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away quickly, but which will still possess considerable 
lubricating value ; second, to cheapen the cost of the cutting 
medium; third, to prevent gumming or thickening of the 
cutting oil. 

It is clear that the addition of kerosene at a compara- 
tively low price results in a material reduction in the cost 
per gallon of the cutting oil. The actual reduction in price, 
however, is less than would appear at first thought, as kero- 
sene evaporates appreciably at room temperatures, and it is 
generally necessary to add more kerosene from time to 
time, while with the straight cutting oils, or cutting oils 
thinned with light mineral oils, this evaporation is practi- 
cally negligible. The amount of kerosene added varies 
widely, ranging from 3 to 75 per cent. 

In a few special operations, such as cutting aluminum, 
there appears to be a firmly fixed idea on the part of some 
manufacturers that nothing but straight kerosene can be 
used. There is no doubt but that the cutting of aluminum 
presents difficulties not found with steel, but one large 
manufacturer of machine tools has found it possible to use 
an emulsion for cutting aluminum with entirely satisfac- 
tory results. 

From a careful investigation of the matter, both by 
means of laboratory tests and a study of conditions in dif- 
ferent risks, the conclusion has been reached that the use 
of kerosene is not necessary in any case for cutting metal 
with the possible exception of aluminum. The kerosene 
has but slight lubricating value, and acts merely as a dilu- 
ent to thin down the oil. This reduction in viscosity is 
undoubtedly necessary for some purposes, but can be 
effected by using light mineral oils of high flash point. 
Thus a shop, which has been using 25 per cent kerosene 
and 75 per cent lard oil, can prepare a satisfactory substi- 
tute by mixing about 40 per cent extra light spindle or 
transil oil with 60 per cent lard or mineral lard oil. This 
mixture will have a much higher flash point than that con- 
taining kerosene, and will have approximately the same 
viscosity and lubricating efficiency. 
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In extreme cases where it is absolutely necessary to have 
a very thin oil the kerosene may be replaced with 300- 
desrree fire test oil. By using this product it is possible to 
obtain mixtures with practically as low viscosities as the 
kerosene mixtures having up to 50 per cent kerosene, but 
which have materially higher flash and fire points. It is 
believed, however, that it is necessary to resort to 300- 
degree oil only in a few cases. 

In cutting aluminum some manufacturers have claimed 
that straight kerosene or a mixture containing a large pro- 
portion of kerosene is necessary. On the other hand, one 
large manufacturer of machine tools and measuring in- 
struments has used an emulsion for cutting aluminum with 
entirely satisfactory results. Even though emulsions do 
not prove generally satisfactory for this purpose, there is 
little doubt but that the 300-degree fire test oil could be used 
in place of kerosene. 

Tests were made on oil-soaked mixtures of sawdust and 
bicarbonate of soda containing varying proportions in 
order to determine the effect of the bicarbonate of soda on 
the combustibility of the sawdust and oil. The following 
mixtures were prepared, the proportions being by weight : 





Sawdust, 


Bicarbonate of Soda, 


Lard Oil, 


No. 


Parts 


Parts 


Parts 


1 


100 


20 


100 


2 


, 100 


100 


100 


3 


100 


100 


.... 200 


4 


:.. 100 


200 


200 



In sample No. 1 the bicarbonate of soda produced no 
visible effect on the combustibility of the mixture. In No. 
2 the combustibility of the mixture was considerably re- 
tarded, but the amount of oil in this combination was con- 
siderably less than is generally found in sawdust before it 
is considered sufficiently saturated to warrant removal. 
No. 3, where the quantity of oil was doubled, and which still 
contained less than is frequently found in oil-soaked saw- 
dust in mills, burned freely; the same was true of No. 4. 
It is evident from these tests that no amount of bicarbonate 
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of soda, which could be used at a reasonable cost, would 
have any important effect on the combustibility of oil- 
soaked sawdust. 

Type of Feed System. The multiple-feed system for 
supplying cutting oil to machines when properly arranged 
is preferable to the individual feed. With the multiple feed 
it is possible to locate the main storage tank outside of 
important buildings and therefore greatly reduce the 
amount of oil inside the buildings. This advantage, it is 
believed, more than offsets the objection to the introduction 
of oil-filled pipes in buildings. 

Prevention of Oil Splashing. A great deal of improve- 
ment is possible in the matter of preventing oil from get- 
ting on the floor by the provision of proper oil guards. In 
some classes of automatic machines it is not possible to 
keep all the splash from reaching the floor, but in many 
cases this can be done, and in all cases the greater part of 
the splash can be caught. Oil-tight receptacles . for the 
finished pieces should be provided, and these should be 
located as near the machine as practicable. Drains or 
troughs should also be arranged to catch the drip when the 
pieces are being conveyed from the machine to the box. 
The pumps on individual feed systems should be given 
attention by locating them over the oil pans, and keeping 
the stufiing-boxes in good condition, or providing adequate 
guards. 

Starting of Fires. The hazard resulting from the use 
of large quantities of cutting oils depends to a considerable 
extent on the character of the oil and the condition of the 
floor. If a straight cutting oil is used, a fire cannot be 
readily started with a match or a small quantity of burning 
waste. Where straight cutting oil has leaked through from 
the floor above to the ceiling, a fire can be started from a 
comparatively small source, whereas without oil no fire 
would result from the same cause. Fires could not be 
started from a match or small quantity of oily waste on 
floors, even where the floors were covered with as much 
as 50 per cent of kerosene mixed with cutting oil. In ceil- 
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ing tests the oily wood ignited much more easily when 
kerosene was used than when it was absent, the ease of 
ignition being proportional to the percentage of kerosene 
present. 

Spread of Fires. The tests showed clearly with what 
difficulty a small fire spreads in a horizontal direction on 
the top of a floor, even though the wood is oil-soaked with 
a mixture containing a considerable proportion of kerosene. 
This is purely a result of unfavorable draft conditions. The 
draft from such a fire is inward and upward so that the 
heat does not reach the wood or oil to raise it to the flash 
point. If, however, as the result of the presence of other 
readily combustible material a fire of any size is started, 
the presence of oil-soaked floors is undoubtedly an impor- 
tant factor in producing a hot fire and increasing its 
spread. Where the oil-soaked wood is in a vertical par- 
tition, a fire does not develop very rapidly from a small 
source unless there is an open space under the partition to 
furnish a good draft. The effect of the kerosene on the 
partition, however, is very definite and marked, the height 
of the flames being dependent on the percentage of kero- 
sene. Fires on the under side of a ceiling spread without 
difficulty. This is due to the fact that the heat from the 
fire comes in contact with the wood immediately adjacent 
to the flame and heats it up to the flash point. Here again 
the spread of the fire is in proportion to the percentage 
of kerosene. 

Fire in Open Pans. In open pans where straight cutting 
oils of a high flash point were used, the oil could not be 
ignited from a fire of small size such as fifty grams 
(approximately two ounces) of cotton waste. Where kero- 
sene was used, however, a fire could be started with the 
same quantity of waste and spread rapidly. The ease of 
ignition of the kerosene-cutting-oil mixture depended on the 
percentage of kerosene. 

Fire in Oily Steel Chips. The presence of steel chips 
on the floor or in pans aids materially in igniting the oil 
and spreading the fire. In pans containing steel chips and 
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a mixture with a large percentage of kerosene, it was 
possible to ignite the oil with a match, whereas with smaller 
percentages of kerosene this could not be done. 

Fire in Oil-soaked Sawdust. The use of sawdust on 
floors for absorbing cutting oils greatly increases the fire 
hazard. Where a straight cutting oil is used, a fire can be 
started in the oil-soaked sawdust with a match, although 
it does not spread rapidly. If the oil contains kerosene, 
however, fines can be easily started by means of a match 
and spread very rapidly, particularly where a large per- 
centage of kerosene is present. When the cutting oil con- 
tains over 60 per cent of lard oil, there is a possibility of 
spontaneous ignition of the sawdust under favorable con- 
ditions. The use of bicarbonate of soda mixed with saw- 
dust in any quantity, which would not be prohibitive in 
cost, does not materially affect the combustibility of the 
oil-soaked sawdust. 

Extinguishers for Cutting-oil Fires. For extinguishing 
cutting-oil fires in pans, sawdust and bicarbonate of soda 
were found as efficient as any other material. In cases 
where large pans or several pans were involved, the saw- 
dust and bicarbonate of soda could not, of course, be used, 
but such fires would have then passed outside the field of 
hand apparatus. 

Use of Emulsions. The use of emulsions in place of 
cutting oils could undoubtedly be greatly extended in many 
plants by adopting emulsions especially compounded 
according to the character of the wol*k in hand. The 
increased use of emulsions would result in a material 
reduction in the fire hazard and in the cost of lubrication. 

Elimination of Kerosene. The use of kerosene cutting 
oils does not appear to be necessary under any conditions 
with one possible exception. This exception is* in the cut- 
ting of aluminum, but even here the matter is open to ques- 
tion. Two or three manufacturers claim that kerosene is 
the best for this purpose but, as mentioned on page 38, one 
large manufacturer of machine tools and measuring instru- 
ments uses an emulsion with entirely satisfactory results. 
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The chief function of kerosene is as a diluent to reduce 
the viscosity of the cutting oil. This object can be attained 
by using the proper amount of light spindle oil, or in ex- 
treme cases by adding 300-degree fire test oil. In no cases, 
it is believed, should oil for general cutting purposes have 
a fire point of less than 300 degrees F., and in the great 
majority of cases it can be higher. That the use of kero- 
sene can be eliminated is shown by the fact that since this 
investigation was started, a number of shops h^ve, without 
interfering with the efficiency of their plants, given up the 
use of kerosene. 



CHAPTER III 
DISTRIBUTING SYSTEMS FOR MACHINE TOOLS. 

There are a variety of methods of delivering oils and 
compounds to cutting tools, and each has its particular field 
of application. These methods vary all the way from the 
use of a squirt can or brush, with which the cutting com- 
pound is applied to the tool, up to a central distributing sta- 
tion equipped with pumps for delivering oil through pipe 
lines to all the machines in the factory, a system of piping 
for returning the coolant, and filters and sterilizers for puri- 
fying the returned oil. The squirt can and brush are still 
used in certain cases for small taps, end mills, threading 
tools, etc., and for this purpose give fairly satisfactory re- 
sults. The next step in the development of methods of sup- 
plying coolants consists of a small drip can, mounted on the 
machine, from which oil or cutting compound is allowed to 
trickle by gravity to the tool and work. These cans are usu- 
ally provided with a wire gauze strainer to remove chips 
and suspended impurities from the coolant. After flowing 
over the work, the coolant is caught in a second can, sus- 
pended under the machine, and from time to time its con- 
tents are poured back into the drip can ready for subsequent 
use. Various methods are used for suspending drip cans on 
machines in order to provide adjustment for delivering the 
fluid to the required position, and Fig. 3 shows three typical 
examples. At A it will be seen that the can is mounted on a 
jointed bracket, which can be swung on its pivots to bring 
the can and delivery pipe into the desired position. The can 
shown at B is carried by a flxed bracket, but the delivery 
pipe is jointed to afford adjustment. At C the can is sus- 
pended on a bracket held by a vertical rod in a split clamp, 
providing both vertical and horizontal adjustment of posi- 
tion. Methods of this kind for supplying oils and com- 
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Fig. 1, Method of delivering Coolant to Threading Dies 



Delivery Tube* adju»ted to deflect Flow of Coolant 
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pounds are still used in factories where the tools work under such 
conditions that the coolant need not be delivered in large volume. 
The only advantage of such methods is that they are inexpensive. 

Provision of Individual Pumps on Machines. When a considerable 
volume of oil or cutting compound is required for the work, the 
drip can is unsatisfactory, due to the necessity of frequently empty- 
ing the can. This led to the development of individual pumps for 
use on machine tools. Four typical classes of pumps are used for 
this purpose, and these are (named in the order in which they are 
most generally applied) the geared, wing, plunger and centrifugal 
t3T>es. Each of these will be described in detail under individual 
headings. In all cases, too much emphasis cannot be laid upon the 




Fig. 3. Three Methods of supporting Drip Cans which afford Adjustment of 

Position for Deiivery Pipe 

necessity of having the pump and delivery pipe of ample capacity 
to supply a copious flow of coolant to the tools and work. The aver- 
age size of delivery pipes on machine tools runs from l^ to % inch, 
but the latter should be made the minimum and means provided to 
regulate the volume of coolant delivered by the pump according to 
the requirements of the work. Many cases of failure to secure sat- 
isfactory results are due to the inability of the pipe to deliver the 
required volume of coolant at low pressure, rather than to the un- 
suitability of whatever oil or compound is used. A large delivery 
pipe provides for the delivery of a copious flow at low pressure, 
which is the ideal condition, as regards both the cooling and lubri- 
cating action of the fluid. 

In addition to the importance of keeping down the temperature 
of oils and compounds so that they may exert the desired cooling 
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action upon the tools, low temperature is of great im- 
portance from the standpoint of pump efficiency. If the 
temperature is allowed to rise to such a degree that vapor 
is given off from the fluid, it is likely to interrupt the pump 
suction. In order to be sure of efficient operation of pumps 
it is also necessary to keep <the inlet to the suction pipe well 
below the surface of the reservoir. This is also a matter 
of importance due to the fact that drawing air into the pipe 



may cause oxidation of the oil which produces a sludge that 
will tend to clog the pipes and give trouble in other ways. 

The Geared Pump. The most common form of pump 
used on machine tools equipped with a tank and pump, con- 
sists of the rotary geared pump which is so well known that 
it requires little description. The pumps can be made to 
deliver coolant when running in either direction, thus adapt- 
ing them for use on machines where reversal is required to 
back off threading dies, etc. 

Several methods are used for driving geared pumps, the 
most common of which is by a belt from the countershaft or 
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a pulley on the machine, or by direct-connected gearing. 
The claims made for the geared type of pump are that it 
affords a positive pressure without fluctuation in the rate of 
delivery. In pumps of this type provision is made against 
loss of prime so that any liquid from water up to the heavier 
oils may be easily pumped without the necessity of priming 
the pump. The compact form of these pumps is a point in 
their favor. 

One of the geared pumps is illustrated in use in Fig. 4 ; 
^nd Fig. 5 shows the mechanism of this pump. Reference 
to the latter illustration shows that the coolant drawn 




Fig. 5. View of Geared Pump showing Arrangement of Gears 

through the suction pipe is carried around in the spaces 
between the gear teeth and the pump chamber. This coolant 
is forced out through the discharge pipe to the tools on the 
machine. To obtain the best results, the pump should be 
placed as near as possible to the level of the cutting com- 
pound in the tank. This type of pump is capable of working 
with a suction lift of from three to four feet without prim- 
ing, and will develop considerable pressure when necessary 
for washing away chips. A by-pass is provided in the pump 
to enable the operator to regulate the volume of fluid deliv- 
ered. To give an idea of the capacity of these pumps it may 
be mentioned that the Goulds Mfg. Co., Seneca Falls, N. Y., 
builds geared pumps in two sizes which are known as Nos. 
1 and 2. Operating at speeds of from 200 to 500 revolutions 
per minute, the No. 1 pump has a capacity for from one and 
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one-half to four gallons per minute, working through suc- 
tion and discharge pipes V^ inch in size; under the same 
conditions of speed the No. 2 pump has a capacity for deliv- 
ering from four to ten gallons per minute when working 
through %-inch suction and discharge pipes. 

Wing Type of Pump. Fig. 6 shows two examples of the 
wing type of pump which is used extensively on machine 
tools. This pump consists of a revolving stem which is set 
eccentric to the bore of the pump chamber, thus leaving a 
space at one side which contains the fluid being pumped. 
This type of pump delivers a large volume of oil when run- 
ning at about 100 revolutions per minute, and on account of 




Fig. 6. Two Styles of Wing Pumps; at B is shown Means 

of obtaining Pressure Relief 

this low speed it requires very little attention. It will be 
seen that the revolving stem is slotted to receive a pair of 
flat plates or wings which are forced apart by springs. As 
the stem rotates, the ends of these wings remain in contact 
with the inside of the pump chamber, thus drawing fluid, in 
and discharging it in one direction or the other according 
to the direction in which the stem rotates ; this makes the 
wing type of pump suitable for delivering coolant to tools 
on automatic screw machines, etc., where reversal of direc- 
tion of rotation is often necessary. Pumps of this type will 
develop sufficient suction to lift fluid a slight distance, but 
it is better practice to have the pump submerged in order to 
avoid the necessity of priming. In the type of pump shown 
at B in Fig. 6, it will be noted that the wings are tapered at 
the ends so that when a full discharge is not required, pres- 
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sure of the liquid will force the wings back, thus making a 
relief or overflow valve unnecessary. The simplicity of all 
parts of wing pumps enables them to run for a long time 




Fig. 7. Use of Plunger Pump on Bolt Threader 



without getting out of order. The same methods are em- 
ployed in driving these pumps as in driving geared pumps. 
Reciprocating or Plunger Type of Pump. Fig. 7 illus- 
trates the use of a plunger pump for circulating oil or cut- 
ting compound on a bolt cutting machine made by the 
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National Machinery Co. of Tiffin, Ohio. Pumps of this kind 
are used in various sizes and with different numbers of cyl- 
inders according to the volume of cutting compound to be 
delivered. In the case illustrated the pump has an adjust- 
able stroke to provide for varying the volume of coolant 
delivered to the tools, and a safety overflow valve relieves 
back pressure in case the valve on the spout is closed while 
the machine is in motion. To avoid "pulsations" which 
would otherwise result from the use of plunger pumps, it is 
good practice to insert an air bell A in the delivery line 
which forms a cushion that takes up inequalities in pres- 
sure. In the case of multiple plunger pumps the cranks are 
equally spaced around the crank circle so that the variations 
of pressure in the cylinders tend to compensate for each 
other. This condition is shown diagrammatically in connec- 
tion with the description of plunger pumps for central dis- 
tributing stations. 

In the plant of the Crucible Steel Co. of America at Har- 
rison, N. J., triplex plunger pumps, 4 by 6 inches in size, 
with capacities for displacing forty gallons of oil per min- 
ute, are used for cooling tools on shell boring lathes. One 
pump is used for two machines, the pump and coolant sup- 
ply being contained in a pit in the concrete into which the 
oil or compound is returned after being strained. 

Centrifugal Type of Pump. As the name implies, the 
operation of centrifugal pumps is based on the action of 
centrifugal force. They are provided with an impeller 
which consists of a wheel having passages into which fluid 
is drawn from the suction pipe, carried around inside the 
pump case and expelled into the discharge pipe through the 
action of centrifugal force. An important point in their 
favor is that these pumps are capable of delivering a large 
volume of fluid at low pressure. 

The Fulflo Pump Co., Blanchester, Ohio, makes a small 
centrifugal pump, shown in Fig. 8, for delivering oil or cut- 
ting compound to tools where ah individual distributing 
system is used on each machine. The important features of 
this pump are that at no point is the channel through which 
coolant passes smaller than the %-inch suction and delivery 
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pipes, and hence there is practically no chance for the pump 
to become clogged. Small chips and grit carried by the 
fluid will not damage this pump, and there are no parts that 
are likely to get out of order. Also, the design is such that 
the pump cannot lose its prime, as both inlet and outlet are 
above the pump level and there is always enough fluid in the 
pump to start it. The coolant is drawn in through suction 
pipe A and finds its way into the impeller through spaces B 
around the bearing ; then the impeller expels the fluid into 
the delivery pipe C. To regulate the flow it is merely neces- 




Flg. a. "Fulfla" Centrifugal Pump 

sary to open or close a stop-cock at the outlet ; with this ex- 
ception there is no valve in the pump or piping. The oper- 
ator does not need to leave his work to regulate the flow 
of coolant. The following gives the capacity in grallons per 
minute for different pump pulley speeds when operating 
under a suction lift of 12 inches and a head lift of 4 feet, 
which is about the maximum requirement for machine tool 
installations : 300 R.P.M., 5 gallons ; 350 R.P.M., 10 gallons ; 
400 R.P.M., 15 gallons ; 450 R.P.M., 18 gallons. To obtain 
a greater volume for these suction and head lifts or the same 
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volume for increased liftSj it is simply necessary to increase 
the pump pulley speed. 

When the design does not prevent loss of prime, it is good 
practice to have the pump submerged in the reservoir to 
avoid the necessity of priming. On grinding machines 
where this practice is followed, running bearings should be 
protected from gritty water. On milling machines built by 
the Cincinnati Milling Machine Co., where flooded lubrica- 
tion is required, centrifugal pumps are used that are capable 
of delivering eleven gallons of cutting compound when run- 



ning at 1150 revolutions per minute. ' This washes away the 
chips. 

Positive Pump Pressure and Gravity Feeds. Two systems 
are in general use for delivering oils and compounds from 
a central station to machines in the shop. One of these con- 
sists of pumping the purified coolant up to a storage tank 
at the top of the building from which it flows by gravity to 
the machines on different floors. The other is to pump the 
coolant directly to the different machines. Each system has 
its advocates and each seems to have certain points in its 
favor. The claim is made for the gravity tank system that 
a uniform pressure is obtained for the oil, without fluctua- 
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tions due to pulsation of the pump. It is also pointed out 
that should the pumps fail, there is a supply of oil in the 
gravity tank that will carry the machines for a limited 




ONE DOUBLE-ACTING PISTON OR TWO SINGLE-ACTING PLUNGERS 




TWO DOUBLE-ACTING PISTONS OR FOUR SINGLE-ACTING PLUNGERS 




THREE SINGLE-ACTING PLUNGERS— CRANKS 120° APART 




THREE DOUBLE-ACTING PLUNGERS — CRANKS 120° APART 



Machinery 



Fig. 10. Diagram lilustrating how Piungers of iVIultipie-piunger 

Pump tend to neutraJize Variations of Pressure 

In Different Cylinders 

space. This may be a point of some importance, but the 
claim made in regard to variations of pressure due to 
pulsation is not so important as will be seen by refer- 
ence to Fig. 10, which shows how each cylinder in a triplex 
pump, which is one type commonly used for this service, 
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tends to neutralize variations in pressure in the other two 
cylinders, so that the combined effect is a close approxima- 
tion of normal pressure. 

Regardless of whether a gravity tank or direct-pump 
delivery is employed, it is necessary to keep the pressure 
of coolant delivered to machines on different floors as nearly 
uniform as possible, and this result is secured by having 
valves placed in the pipe lines on each floor or supplying 
individual valves at each machine. For average work, the 
pressure in the pipe line is usually maintained at from 28 
to 30 pounds per square inch. The valves at the machines 
can be adjusted to throttle down the pressure to exactly the 
required amount. In cases where a variety of machines on 
the same floor call for delivery of oils or compounds at dif- 
ferent pressures, it is common practice either to have a 
number of valves in different branches of the pipe line lead- 
ing to the different classes of machines or to provide an 
independent valve on each machine. 

Return of Coolant to the Central System^ After flowing 
over the tools and work the coolant is collected by the usual 
means provided on machine tools and returned through 
drain pipes to troughs in the floor. These are covered with 
boards that may be lifted to give access to the trough, when 
this is necessary. The troughs are usually about 6 inches 
wide by 1 foot deep, the size depending on the amount of 
coolant to be handled, and it may be mentioned that troughs 
are used in place of pipes to prevent the system from be- 
coming clogged by chips or through gumming of oil. In 
buildings with concrete floors these troughs may be placed 
,in the concrete, but if machines are carried on wooden 
floors the drain pipes can pass through the floors and dis- 
charge into galvanized-iron troughs suspended from the 
ceiling of the room below. An advantage of having all the 
oil handled from a central station is that it reduces flre haz- 
ard, as no oil is kept in the base of the machine and the 
small quantity adhering to chips is insufficient to support a 
fire. The oil storage and filter can be located away from the 
main building or, if this is not considered desirable, it can 
be put in a fireproof compartment. 
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Pumps used in Central Station Practice. Pumps used for 
distributing oils and cutting compounds from central sta- 
tions are usually of either the plunger or centrifugal type, 
and each of these has points in its favor. The following 




Fig. 11. Single-action Triplex Plunger Pump 

gives a brief description of the reciprocating or plunger 
type of pump : 

Fig. 11 illustrates a single-acting triplex plunder pump 
built by the Goulds Mfg. Co. These pumps are ordinarily 
driven by individual electric motors. The pumps are 
geared down so that the pump speeds vary from about 40 
to 60 revolutions per minute. When delivery of a large 
volume of cutting compound is required, pumps with three 
plungers are used in order to secure uniformity in pressure 
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and rate of delivery. In Fig. 11, A is an air chamber against 
which the pressure is developed, the air acting as a cushion 
to absorb shock and help to maintain the pressure at a uni- 
form level. In case B are contained inlet and discharge 
valves for each of the cylinders. Pumps of this type are 
made in sizes ranging from 8^4 hy 10 inches down to 4 by 4 
inches, with capacities from 30 to 400 gallons per minute. 
Any desired pressure may be maintained by means of a 
by-pass and pressure regulating valves that can be set to 
give the required pressure. 

Centrifugal Pumps. The operation of centrifugal pumps 
is based upon the action of centrifugal force. Pumps of 




Fig. 12. Goulds Centrifugal Pump with Direct -con nee ted 

Electric l^otor Drive 



this type are usually run direct-connected to an electric 
motor, as shown in Fig. 12, and oil or other fluid comes to 
the pump through a suction pipe. » In starting the pump it 
is usually necessary to prime it or, in other words, to fill 
the suction pipe and pump casing with fluid. The impeller 
consists of a wheel with passages formed in it in such a way 
that the fluid enters from the suction pipe at points near 
the center of the impeller and is expelled from the periphery 
into the volute chamber. This volute chamber connects the 
pump with the delivery pipe. Various arrangements are 
used for priming pumps, one of the most convenient of which 
is to use a foot-valve in the suction pipe and have a pipe con- 
nection with the delivery pipe so that by opening a valve 
the suction pipe and pump casing may be filled. In other 
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cases hand pumps are used to raise the fluid in order to fill 
the suction pipe and pump casing. 

Centrifugal pumps have one important advantage where 
coolant is delivered to all machines from a central distribut- 
ing station in that they may be designed to deliver the oil 
at a specified pressure at the tools, and when this pressure 
is reached the pump will continue to "churn" without 
increasing the pressure. Large centrifugal pumps are usu- 
ally built according to specifications of the purchaser and 
are arranged to develop a given pressure. Where pumps of 
this kind deliver coolant to tools on several floors and it is 
required to have the same pressure on all floors, the usual 
method of procedure is to design the pump to deliver the 
required pressure on the top floor; on lower floors where 
there is less loss of pressure due to a smaller static head and 
friction loss in the line, gate valves can be used to throttle 
down the pressure so that it will be the same as on the top 
floor. The same practice is used with other types of pumps ; 
but in the case of plunger pumps it is necessary to have a 
pressure-control valve and by-pass, as previously mentioned. 
In addition to their application for distributing coolants 
from a central station, centrifugal pumps are employed on 
grinding machines and other machinery for pumping cut- 
ting compound to the wheel and work. 

Delivery of Oil or Compound to Tools on Moving Carriages. 
Provision of piping to deliver oils and compounds from 
the pump to the cutting tool is most easily taken care of in 
those cases where no adjustment is required to take care of 
feed movements, etc. It frequently happens, however, that 
the tool carriage has to be traversed through a considerable 
distance, which necessitates special means for delivering 
the coolant to the work. One of the simplest methods of 
handling this problem is to use a flexible metal tube to con- 
nect the moving carriage and the supply pipe on the ma- 
chine, and this gives very satisfactory results, except that 
when the tube is very long and in an exposed position, it is 
likely to get in the operator's way. 

In many cases telescopic tubes may be used which furnish 
the necessary compensation for the movement of the tool 
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carriafife. In the case of a rifle barrel drilling machine con- 
siderable compensation is required because of the long feed 
motion of the carriage. This compensation is furnished by 
telescopic tubes. In order to be effective in washing chips f 
out of the hole, oil must be delivered to the barrel drills at 
a pressure of about 800 pounds per square inch. In some 
cases this pressure causes trouble by throwing the carriage 
back with great violence when the half-nuts on the lead- 
screw are released to return the carriage while there is still 



a diafrlbute Coolant to 
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pressure in the tube. The machines may be equipped with a 
spring at the end of the machine bed to absorb shock when 
the carnage is accidentally thrown back in this way, but in 
many cases the effect of the spring is insufficient to give the 
desired result. To overcome this difficulty a rather inge- 
nious method was developed. Instead of telescopic tubes 
being used, oil is delivered through a small tube connected 
with the oil supply; this tube runs the entire length of the 
bed and is capped at the right-hand end. Sliding over this 
tube is a larger tube with a stufUng-box at each end and a 
connection at each end to provide for passing oil to the tube 
supported in the machine carriage. Oil escapes through a 
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hole in the inner tube into the outer tube and thence to the 
carriage ; and the pressure inside the larger tube is balanced 
in all directions so that there is no danger of the carriage 
being thrown back through pressure remaining in the tube 
when the half-nuts are released from the lead-screw. 

Nozzles and Distributing Devices. The efficiency of the 
results obtained in cooling and lubricating cutting tools is 
largely governed by the form and size of nozzle through 
which the cutting compound is delivered, the direction and 
position in which it is applied, the pressure at which it is 
delivered, and the volume of fluid applied to the tool and 
work. If one or more of these factors is defective, it may 
be the cause of unsatisfactory results. The size of the 
coolant delivery nozzle is important because this governs 
the volume delivered at a given pressure, and the form of 
nozzle is responsible to a large extent for the manner in 
which the coolant is distributed over the tool and work. In 
all cases the aim should be to deliver the fluid in such a way 
that it will keep a constant supply at all points on which the 
tools are working, and this volume should be ample to pro- 
vide for cooling the tools and work and prevent the cutting 
compound from becoming too warm. 

Proper Direction in Which to Deliver Fluid. In early ex- 
periments conducted by F. W. Taylor in the use of a stream 
of water for cooling cutting tools, the first plan adopted was 
to deliver a stream of water up between the clearance flank 
of the tool and the work so that the water would almost 
reach the cutting edge of the tool at the point where the 
greatest cooling action was required. Mr. Taylor was so 
confident of the soundness of this theory that he did not at 
first deem it worth while to experiment with throwing 
streams of water in any other way, but some months later 
he tried the plan of throwing a stream of water upon the 
chip directly at the point where it was removed from the 
work, and found that a material increase in cutting speed 
could be employed under these conditions. In applying 
water in this way for cooling tools used in the performance 
of manufacturing operations, Mr. Taylor found that when a 
sufficiently heavy stream of water was thrown upon the 
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work to give the desired cooling action, it had a tendency 
to splash more than when thrown upon the forging just 
above the chip, and to avoid discomfort mechanics would 
change the position of the delivery pipes unless care was 
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taken to prevent this practice. Mr. Taylor was the first to 
find that the most satisfactory results were obtained by 
delivering a large volume of water at low pressure to exactly 
the required position, because water delivered in this way 
will cover a large area and will not tend to rebound from the 
work, thus exerting its maximum effect as a coolant. 
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The direction in which the fluid is applied should always 
be selected with the view of obtaining a location where it 
will remain on the work long enough to have the maximum 
effect, that is to say, where there will not be a great tendency 
to throw the coolant ; and this is particularly desirable in 



the case of high-speed machinery such as grinding machines, 
because the fluid may actually be thrown clear of the work, 
on the operator and the floor surrounding the machine. In 
this connection the pressure at which the fluid is applied is 
also very important ; if the pressure is too high there will be 
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a tendency for the fluid to rebound upon striking the work, 
so that it will not have the maximum effect in cooling and 
lubricating. If, on the other hand, the pressure is low, the 
fluid is enabled to remain on the work, thus absorbing heat 
and cooling the bearing between the chip and lip of the tool. 
The best practice calls for the delivery of a large volume of 
fluid at low pressure, and as oils and cutting compounds are 
now being purified so that they can be used continuously, 
this use of a large volume of even high-priced oil involves 
only a moderate increase in investment in oil upon which the 
overhead charge is not likely to be excessive. 

Forms of Nozzles and Distributing Devices. In deliver- 
ing coolant to the tools it is obviously important to apply 
it at exactly the points where cooling and lubrication are 
required, and for this purpose many different forms of deliv- 
ery tubes and nozzles are employed. Typical examples of 
such devices are illustrated in Figs. 16 and 17. For single- 
point cutting tools, narrow milling cutters, drills, etc., a 
pipe with a single outlet is all that is necessary, but two or 
more outlets are required for gangs of cutters and multiple 
tools unless a wide spout is used. The simplest arrangement 
available is a plain pipe with an open end. In most cases, 
however, it is necessary to provide adjustment for locating 
the nozzle in the desired position relative to the work. At 
A it will be seen that the pipe is hinged to provide for 
swinging the nozzle into place over the work. Another 
good example of this kind is illustrated at B, which consists 
of a small faucet supported by a rod clamped in such a way 
that both vertical and horizontal adjustment are obtained. 
Connection between the faucet and supply pipe is made by 
a flexible tube. A similar example is shown at C in which 
the faucet is supported by a clamp carried by a rod screwed 
into a tapped hole in a machine boss or similar member. 
The delivery pipe shown at D is provided with what might 
properly be called universal adjustment, as the first section 
of pipe has a ball and socket joint which enables it to be 
swung in practically any direction, while the second section 
of pipe slides in and out to give the desired length. An 
arrangement for delivering coolant to a bolt threading die 
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is shown at E, where it will be seen that the vertical nozzle 
may be swung around the horizontal delivery pipe to obtain 
the desired radial position, and this nozzle is bent to direct 
the flow of cutting compound into the die. The supply is de- 
livered by a plunger pump and the air bell provides for 
absorbing the effect of pulsations and obtaining a uniform 
pressure. 

In heavy milling operations, flooding of the cutters is 
highly important. In milling, the chips are usually short, 
so friction between the cutter teeth and chips is not like- 
ly to be very great. In such cases the fluid acts as a coolant 
rather than a lubricant ; and to keep the fluid on the work 
use is made of shields at the end of the delivery pipe which 
drop down over the cutters in such a way that any fluid 
which is thrown up is caught by these shields and drops 
back on the tool and work. An example of this form of 
delivery pipe and' shield is shown at F. In another section 
of this treatise reference will be made to the use of com- 
pressed air for cooling work and tools. In order to dis- 
tribute the air over the cutter so that it may exert the maxi- 
mum cooling action, the delivery pipe is constructed as 
shown at G. At each side of the cutter there is a pipe bent 
to the same curvature as the cutter. A series of holes is 
drilled in the pipe corresponding to the spacing of the cutter 
teeth so that air flows on the tool and prevents the steel 
from becoming over heated. Another device for delivering 
fluid to milling cutters is shown at H, which consists of a 
horizontal pipe with holes drilled in it to correspond to loca- 
tions of a gang of four milling cutters. Such an arrange- 
ment proves satisfactory provided the pipe and holes are of 
ample size to deliver the required volume of fluid. 

For delivering coolant to multiple turning tools such as 
those used on the Fitchburg "Lo-swing" lathe, and similar 
cases where it is required to obtain considerable distribution 
of the fluid, delivery tubes of the form shown at /, J and K 
may be advantageously employed. It will be seen that these 
consist of horizontal pipes to which delivery nozzles are con- 
nected, and the spacing and length of these nozzles may be 
varied according to the requirements. In handling different 
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classes of work, there will be diff ( rent numbers of tools in 
use, and in order to adapt these delivery pipes to the require- 
ments of various cases, sliding plugs are provided in one or 
both ends, which may be moved to shut off the supply of 
coolant to those nozzles which are not required. A some- 
what similar arrangement is shown at L except that in this 
case the delivery tubes are pivoted in order that the adjust- 
ment of each tube may be regulated according to the posi- 
tion in which it is required to apply the cutting compound. 
At M is shown a good method of delivering coolant to drills, 
end-mills and similar tools that are doing heavy work. The 
ring pipe surrounds the tool and delivers the fluid in a prac- 
tically continuous circle, through holes which are inclined 
inward toward the tool. 

A device is shown at N, Fig. 17, which was developed for 
use in delivering fluid to hacksaw blades and other similar 
tools. It will be seen that this consists of a pipe with a cap 
at one end and a valve at the other which provides for turn- 
ing on or off the entire supply of fluid. Holes drilled along 
the pipe allow the coolant to escape to a sheet-metal plate a 
over which it flows to the saw and work. This device was 
especially developed for delivering cutting compound to 
hacksaw blades and is placed in such a position that plate a 
comes up against the side of the blade, thus distributing the 
coolant uniformly. 

At O is shown a method of delivering oil or cutting com- 
pound to several tools. This will be seen to consist of an 
inner tube connected to the supply pipe with an outer tube 
which is a sliding fit over it. The bearing between the inner 
and outer tubes is a close fit in order to be leak-proof. 
Drilled in both tubes is a series of unequally spaced holes 
located in such a way that when the outer tube is slid along, 
different numbers of holes in the inner and outer tubes will 
come into coincidence in order to allow for the escape of oil 
or cutting compound at these points. For instance, in the 
position shown there are three openings, but if the outer 
tube were moved to the right through a distance equal to one 
space between holes, it would result in providing four open- 
ings. Pipes of this kind may be made with different spacing 
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of holes for delivering oil or compound to different combi- 
nations of tools. 

The delivery pipe shown at P is adapted for supplying 
cutting compound to multiple tools, and is a substitute for 
the one shown at 0. In the present case it will be seen that 
a single capped pipe is used in which a series of holes has 
been drilled and tapped. Screws are furnished to plug up 
these holes and the necessary number of screws can be re- 
moved in those positions where it is required to deliver cut- 
ting compound to the tools. Still another method of secur- 
ing the same result is shown at Q; in this case holes are 
also drilled in the pipe, but spring clips made of sheet steel 
surround the pipe, and by twisting the clips around so that 
the opening between the ends of the clip exposes the neces- 
sary number of holes the cutting compound can be delivered 
to a number of tools. 

At 72 is shown a somewhat similar idea for the cooling of 
gangs of tools and for use in cases where it is desired to 
deliver coolant over a considerable area. A delivery tube of 
this form would be used for supplying fluid to multiple turn- 
ing tools and similar cases. It will be seen that each outlet 
is provided with a small cock which can be turned on and 
off according to the positions at which it is desired to deliver 
fluid. At S and T are shown two methods of delivering oils 
or compounds to tools on screw machines and turret lathes. 
The method shown at S will be seen to consist of a double 
supply pipe, one branch leading to the center of the turret 
for carrying coolant directly to the points of oil-tube tools, 
and the other delivering coolant to other kinds of tools held 
in the turret. A somewhat similar arrangement is shown 
at T, where it will be seen that the first branch of the pipe 
delivers oil into a funnel which communicates with the cen- 
ter of the turret to supply oil-tube tools, while a branch pipe 
carries oil to forming tools, etc. 

In handling automatic screw machine work where there 
arfe a number of tools working at the same time, the prob- 
lem of delivering oil is somewhat more difficult, as it is re- 
quired to supply the proper amount of oil to all tools and 
still prevent delivering it at intermediate points where no 
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tools are in operation. The latter consideration makes it im- 
practical to use a pipe with a long orifice which extends 
across the full length of the piece on which the tools are 
working. A typical example is shown at U, and this also 
illustrates a satisfactory device. Suppose we have a piece 
of work of the form shown on which the small diameter is 
being turned down by a box-tool, while a forming tool is at 
work on the left-hand end of the piece. It is required to 
deliver oil to both the box-tool and forming tool, but if oil 
is also delivered on the intermediate diameter on which no 
work is being done it will result in a reduction of the sup- 
ply of oil available at those points where it is required. A 
simple and efficient method of overcoming the difficulty is 
to have a horizontal pipe with holes drilled in it through 
which oil can flow on the forming tool and box-tool, but with 
no holes drilled in the intermediate space where the bar is 
not being machined. This idea is capable of extension to 
cover a great variety of cases. 

In delivering coolant to a milling cutter of considerable 
width or to a hob it is necessary to distribute the fluid over 
the entire width of the tool, and in cases of this kind use 
may be made of the forms of nozzles shown at V and W, 
both of which provide for distributing the fluid over a con- 
siderable area. It will be seen that nozzle V is of the so- 
called "closed" type and this is used in a vertical position ; 
nozzle W is open at one side and is usually employed where 
the delivery pipe comes to the cutter in a horizontal or 
slightly inclined position. Where desired, both of these 
types of nozzles may be supported on a clamp and the end 
of the regular delivery pipe dropped into them in order to 
avoid changing the standard form of pipe, which is required 
on the machine for handling many classes of work. 

Probably there is no device for delivering coolant to cut- 
ting tools which is capable of more general application than 
the well known flexible metallic tube that may be connected 
to the delivery pipe on the machine and bent to deliver cut- 
ting compound to the tools and work in exactly the desired 
position and direction. Tubes of this kind are made in dif- 
ferent standard lengths so that they may be coupled to the 
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machines, and they make a very convenient method for ap- 
plying lubricant to drills, lathe tools, etc., where the fluid 
is not required to be distributed over a wide area; such 
tubes also may be used to advantage for connecting the ma- 
chine supply pipe with different forms of nozzles, examples 
of this kind being shown at B and C, Fig. 16. 

At X is shown a method of cooling twist drills used for 
drilling thin metal plates 6 on a drill press not provided with 
means for circulating the coolant. When this job was first 
turned over to the machine operator he was instructed to 
lubricate the drill from time to time with oil from a squirt 
can, but this method proved slow .and tedious, and tJie oper- 
ator devised the substitute shown in this illustration. It 
will be seen to consist of a shallow pan c filled with oil and 
a support d over this pan which holds work 6 ready for drill- 
ing. Support d has a hole drilled in it, and after passing 
through the work the tip of the drill dips into the oil before 
its travel is stopped. In this way the drill is provided with 
a supply of lubricant each time it completes cutting one hole 
and none of the operator's time is taken up in applying oil 
with a brush or squirt can. 

Methods of Delivering Coolants to Grinding Wheels. Vari- 
ous forms of nozzles and distributors are used for delivering 
coolants to grinding wheels and work that is being ground. 
A number of devices for this purpose are illustrated in Figs. 
18 and 19. At A is shown one of the simplest methods of 
delivering coolant to a grinding wheel ; it will be seen that 
this consists of a pipe a arranged to throw the fiuid tangen- 
tially against the wheel at the point where it is in contact 
with the work. A shut-off cock 6 provides for stopping the 
flow of coolant when so desired. This device is used on the 
car wheel grinder made by the Norton Grinding Co. of Wor- 
cester, Mass., and is applicable for other classes of cylin- 
drical grinding. In this case no attempt has been made to 
provide fine adjustment of the way in which the fluid strikes 
the wheel, and for machines working on those classes of 
grinding where such adjustment is necessary special devices 
must be provided. At B is shown a supply pipe and dis- 
tributor used on cylindrical grinding machines built by the 
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loosening: screws g, and the distributor swings about a 
pivot h that enables it to be set at any desired angle. It 
will be evident that in the case of the nozzles shown at B, 
C and D a shut-off cock is provided to enable the flow to 
be stopped when ao desired. Adjustment of distributor / 
governs the supply of water, the force with which it strikes 
the wheel and work, and the form that it takes after leav- 
ing the spout. The distributor is locked in place by the 
knob at Uie right-hand side. 




F\a. 20. Meanm provided for delivering Coolant to Surface 
Grinder 

For internal grinding it is the practice to deliver coolant 
to wheel and work through the hollow work-spindle, and at 
E are shown the means provided for this purpose on the 
internal grinding machines built by the Heald Machine Co. 
of Worcester, Mass. Coolant is carried to the hollow work- 
spindle through pipe i, and a cock j enables water to be 
turned on or off as required. On internal grinding, particu- 
larly on small work, it is highly important to provide for 
delivering the required volume of coolant at low pressure, 
because if the fluid were delivered under any appreciable . 
pressure, it would be thrown out from the work with consid- 
erable violence. In grinding gasoline engine cylinders and 
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similar work, the cooling action is provided in a different 
way ; instead of delivering coolant direct to the wheel, water 
is circulated through the water jacket of the cylinder cast- 
ing, which keeps the temperature of the work low enough 
so that it will not be burned. At F is shown the method by 
which coolant is delivered to Norton surface grinders. Here 
it will be seen that a pipe k delivers the fluid to the wheel, 
and the position of this pipe may be readily adjusted to 
regulate the angle at which the fluid is delivered. A special 
application of such delivery pipes for use on a surface grind- 
er where there are six wheels is shown at G. Here it will be 
seen that there are six nozzles leading from one manifold to 
provide for supplying each grinding wheel with the required 
volume of coolant. 

On Blanchard surface grinders the work is carried on a 
rotating table which runs in the opposite direction to the 
cup-wheel, and in this case the method of delivering coolant 
to the wheel and work is provided in the design of the ma- 
chine, as shown in Fig. 20. From the pump a 1-inch pipe 
runs to the wheel-head, where it connects with a cored pas- 
sage A, from which water passes down into the annular 
recess B in the faceplate and thence outward and downward 
inside the grinding wheel. The water in passing through 
the inclined holes in the faceplate is whirled at the full 
speed of the wheel, and issues from under the cutting face 
with considerable force, so that it thoroughly cleans the 
wheel face in addition to affording the required cooling 
action. An auxiliary adjustable pipe C is provided to de- 
liver a heavy stream of water directly over the work-table. 
Both inside and outside pipes have independent valves. A 
generous supply of fluid is particularly desirable in grind- 
ing dies and other hardened work where overheating would 
be very detrimental. 

Designing Tools to provide for Cooling. In designing cut- 
ting tools it is sometimes possible to make provision for the 
delivery of oils or compounds which will be the means of 
producing more satisfactory results than would otherwise 
be the case. An example of this kind is shown at A, Fig. 
21, which consists of an inserted-tooth milling cutter used 
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Fig. £2. Example! from Practice in dellvaring Coolant to Qll'tube Toolf 
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on a vertical milling machine. It will be seen that a groove 
a is provided around the head of this cutter into which cool- 
ant is delivered by pipe 6. From this groove holes c connect 
with each of the inserted-tooth cutters, and these, in turn, 
have a hole drilled at the upper end and a groove cut in the 
side to allow coolant to reach the point of the tool. In this 
way the fluid goes right to the cutting point, where it is 
most necessary. 

At B and C are shown two typical methods of making con- 
nection with oil-tube drills and similar tools. At B the tool 
remains stationary and the work revolves, so that it is possi- 
ble to deliver oil through a tube threaded into the side of 
the drill. At C the drill revolves while the work remains 
stationary, and in this case a collar which is a sliding fit on 
the drill makes connection with the oil-tubes in the drill, oil 
being delivered through small pipe d to an annular space in 
the collar. For deep-hole drilling and similar work the 
action of the oil in washing chips out of the hole is very 
important, and in order to be effective the oil should be 
delivered at high pressure. An extreme case in deep-hole 
drilling is seen in drilling rifle barrels, this work being 
done by a tool of the form shown at D. It is of the oil- 
tube type, the drill point being made of steel and brazed 
to the end of a steel tube. This tube is rolled in such a 
way that a groove is formed down one side ; oil is delivered 
through the center of the tube and through oil-tubes in the 
drill point, and returns by way of the outside groove 
through which the chips are washed out. As the oil is de- 
livered at a pressure of about 800 pounds per square inch, 
care must be taken to prevent it from splashing, and for 
this purpose a guard is furnished which surrounds the end 
of the work to catch the oil and chips and divert them into 
the pan of the machine. A deep-hole reamer of the oil-tube 
type is illustrated at E in Fig. 21. In this reamer, oil for 
cooling the tool and washing away chips is delivered 
through hole e. 

Machine Design as Applied to Tool Lubrication. The 
forms of distributing tubes and nozzles shown in Figs. 16 
and 17 may be connected to the delivery pipe on practically 
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any form of machine, and do not involve alteration of the 
original design in any way. But there are many cases where 
it is necessary to work out the design of machine members 
in order to provide for delivering coolant to cutting tools, 
and typical examples of this kind are shown in Fig. 22. A 
simple device for use in connection with oil-tube tools is 
shown at A. It consists of a flexible tube a attached to the 
oil pipe b leading from pump. The flexible tube is attached 
to the back end of tailstock spindle c and the oil flows 
through the hollow tailstock spindle to the tool. This device 
is used on automatic screw machines built by the Cleveland 
Automatic Machine Co., Cleveland, Ohio. This flrm also 
uses an automatic shut-off device, shown at j5, which con- 
sists of an oil cock d having a special four-pointed star on 
its stem, which is turned to shut off or open the oil cock by 
adjustable pins e mounted on cam drum /. This is an extra 
attachment which is supplied with the oil feed when re- 
quired, but the device shown at A meets all requirements 
in most cases, allowing the oil to feed through the cutting 
tool continuously. 

At C is shown a device, which is also used on machines 
made by the Cleveland Automatic Machine Co., that pro- 
vides for delivering oil to each turret hole, so that oil-tube 
drills, reamers, boring tools, counterbores, etc., may be 
placed in any or all turret holes as required. The valve 
mechanism which controls the flow of oil to different tur- 
ret holes permits its flow only to the tool which is actually 
cutting, and automatically shuts off the oil from all the 
other holes. Starting and stopping the flow of oil is accom- 
plished by forward and backward movement of the turret 
shaft. Oil-tube g, which extends inside the turret shaft, is 
equipped with a valve that controls the flow of oil, this 
tube being adjustable longitudinally and clamped in any 
position by screw h in the oil-feed bracket. At the forward 
end of tube g there is a series of holes i arranged in a single 
row at the lower part of the tube and extending over a 
length equal to the turret stroke. Oil-tube g is held station- 
ary at all times, and when the turret shaft moves forward 
and backward on its regular stroke, hole / in the turret 
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passes over this series of holes in the tube, allowing oil to 
flow through hole / and tube k to the turret hole and thence 
through oil-tubes in the tool. Oil is delivered to only the 
lowest turret hole, which is in line with the spindle of the 
machine; all other holes in the turret are shut off. The 
position in which oil-tube g is clamped determines when 
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Fig. 23. System of di»trfbutlna Coolant on Multiple-spindle 

Drilling Machine 



the flow of oil will commence ; in other words, it is possible 
to have the flow of oil through the tool for the full length 
or any part of the stroke, the idea being that if the work is 
short, the oil will not start to flow until the tool has reached 
the work; it is for this reason that adjustment of oil-tube 
g is provided. The supply of oil may be shut off by closing 
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valve I if so desired, this valve being placed in the main 
delivery pipe leading from the pump. 

Too much emphasis cannot be laid upon the desirability 
of having machine tool builders provide all the equipment 
necessary for delivering cutting compound to the tools on 
the machines which they manufacture. We frequently see 
machines of otherwise excellent design which the user 

has rigged up with 
makeshifts for the de- 
livery of coolant to the 
tools. Even under the 
most favorable condi- 
tions it cannot be ex- 
pected that men in the 
user's factory, who are 
specialists in the pro- 
duction end of a busi- 
ness, can design de- 
vices for delivering 
coolant to tools that 
will be as efficient or 
look as well as those 
worked out by design- 
ers in the machine 
tool builder's factory. 
It has been stated 
that practice in the 
cooling of cutting tools 
is often far below the 
standard of manufac- 
turing efficiency in other branches of the productive sys- 
tem in many factories. The same condition is true of ma- 
chine design, as the development of means for delivering 
cutting compound to machines is often far below the av- 
erage of excellence attained in other branches of design. 

The sort of devices with which machine tools should be 
equipped are illustrated in Figs. 23 and 24. The first of 
these shows a multiple-spindle drilling machine made by 
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the Baush Machine Tool CJo., Springfield, Mass. It will be 
seen that there is a flexible tube connecting the head to the 
piping system to provide for movement of this head. A 
distributing pipe runs around the lower end of the head 
with an individual tube connected to each spindle ; and each 
tube has its individual shut-off, so that cutting compound 
is not delivered to those spindles which are not in use. Also 
there is a shut-off in the main supply pipe for shutting off 
the entire flow of coolant, and a relief valve provides for 
maintaining the desired pressure at which coolant is deliv- 
ered to the drills. 

Fig. 24 shows a device for distributing coolant to small 
taps, used on a variable-speed tapping machine made by' 
the Anderson Die Machine Co. of Bridgeport, Conn. It will 
be noticed that the vertical stem that supports the work 
table is made hollow to provide an oil chamber A. In this 
table there is a small hole B through which the tap passes, 
and the level of oil in chamber A is kept up to the top sur- 
face of the table. Each time the tap passes through the 
work it dips into the oil, thus washing off chips and pro- 
viding the tap with a fresh supply of coolant for the next 
cut. The chips drop to the bottom of the oil reservoir, and 
in addition to preventing damage of the thread while the 
tap is being backed out, tend to keep the level of oil in the 
reservoir high enough so that the tap will always dip into it. 
When the reservoir becomes filled with chips, threaded 
plug C is removed so that the reservoir can be washed out 
with kerosene ready to receive a fresh supply of oil. 



CHAPTER IV 

COLLECTING USED OILS AND COMPOUNDS AND 
RECLAIMING OILS FROM CHIPS 

In the discussion of methods of delivering oils and com- 
pounds to the tools and work, it was mentioned that one of 
the simplest means was to provide a drip can from which a 
small stream of oil or cutting compound is delivered to the 
tool. Similarly, the simplest means of collecting the fluid 
for subsequent use is to have a can suspended under the 
machine, into w*hich the oil drains after running over the 
tools and work. It is evident that this system is inadequate 
when the supply of oil or compound required is so great 
that it becomes necessary to empty the can at frequent 
intervals. 

Methods of Collecting Oil or Cutting Compound. Neces- 
sity for cooling tools is now generally recognized, and pro- 
vision is made on most machine tools for collecting the 
coolant and pumping it back to the tools. The usual method 
of collecting fluid is to have an oil trough surrounding the 
work-table. At B, Fig. 1, the rim surrounding the trough 
is made flush with the table surface to allow overhang of 
the work and tools. Sometimes the rim surrounding the 
oil trough extends up above the table level, which is a 
desirable feature where the work or fixtures do not project 
beyond the table. Diagram C shows an oil trough sur- 
rounding a radial drilling machine table where there are 
both horizontal and vertical surfaces on which to clamp 
the work. It is important to prevent chips from finding 
their way into the oil reservoir from which the pump draws 
its supply, and a simple method of accomplishing this is 
shown at D, where it will be seen that there is a small weir 
surrounding the outlet The same purpose is served by 
the cover plate shown at E, which extends over the oil 
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trough; a screen is sometimes provided at the end of the 
trough from which oil is drawn off to be returned to the 
reservoir. A slight modification of the oil trough system 
is shown at G, in which it will be seen that a large reservoir 
is provided at each end of the table, connected by small 
oil troughs and also by a pipe through which the oil is 
drawn off to be returned to the reservoir. 




Fig. 1. Examplea of Table Trouah Dsstgn 



There are numerous methods of making connection be- 
tween the oil trough in the table and the reservoir from 
which oil is pumped back to the work. At A and B in Fig. 2 
are shown two simple methods of collection for use on 
reciprocating and rotating tables, respectively. Here it 
will be seen that drain channels on the moving tables are 
arranged in such a way that they are always located over 
fixed channels from which connection is made with the 
reservoir. At C is shown the method of draining oil or 
compound from a rotary milling machine table. When the 
range of movement is too great to make it possible to apply 
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the principles of design shown at A and B or when trouble 
may be experienced from splashing of the oil or cutting 
compound, some other form of construction must be ap- 
plied. In many cases use may be made of telescopic tubes 
which provide for table movement in both a horizontal and 
vertical direction, an example of this kind being shown at 
Z>. In similar cases a flexible tube may be used, as illus- 
trated at Ey provided the length or position is not such as 
to inconvenience the machine operator. When it is merely 
necessary to take care of vertical movement, as in the case 




Fig. 3. Examples of Splash Guard Design 



of tables on drilling machines, etc., the oil trough sur- 
rounding the table may be conveniently drained by a tele- 
scopic tube as shown at F, or by a tube which slides in a 
vertical slot a as illustrated at G. 

When trouble is experienced from the throwing of oil or 
cutting compound from high-speed machinery, splash 
guards must be provided, common examples of this kind 
being seen on most grinding machines. One type of splash 
guard is formed of flat plates secured by clips which enable 
the guards to be removed for inspection or adjustment of 
the machine. At S, Fig. 3, a curved guard is shown which 
is hinged, and it is common practice to have two such 
guards located at each side on grinding machines, automatic 
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screw machines, etc., so that the moving part is completely 
enclosed, making it impossible for oil to be thrown on the 
floor or to soil the operator's clothing. The type of guard 
shown at C. is used on grinding machines built by the 
Blanchard Machine Co., Cambridge, Mass. As the table 
moves out to remove finished work and reload the chuck, 
the doors open automatically and they close in the same 
way when the table moves back under the wheel. This 
excellent design makes it impossible for spray to be thrown 
from the wheel and does not delay the operator. 




Fig. 4. Oil Pan used on Automatic Screw Machines showing 
Efficient Strainers to Insure Complete Removal of Chips 



Arrangement of Oil and Chip Pans. To facilitate catch- 
ing oil and cutting compound used on machine tools, it is 
now common practice to provide machine tools with pans 
which are familiar to all those who are employed in or 
have occasion to visit machine shops. 

In designing oil and chip pans careful attention should 
be paid to the provision of means for removing all chips 
and grit from the oil before it is pumped back to the work. 
This is important for two reasons: First, chips and grit 
in the oil tend to damage both the pump and bearings of 
machine tools to which the coolant is delivered; second, 
dirty oil is less efficient as a lubricant and coolant. Fig. 
4 shows a good example of oil and chip pan design used 
on automatic screw machines made by the Cleveland Auto- 
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matic Machine Co., Cleveland, Ohio. The strainer A is 
perforated with large holes, allowing the coolant to pass 
through freely. The screen B has small perforations 
through which the coolant passes more slowly, thus allow- 
ing foreign matter to settle to the bottom. The pump suc- 
tion pipe shown dipping into the well is fitted with another 
fine strainer. The consequence is that the oil passes 
through three strainers before reaching the pump and 
work, which means that it is pretty sure to be free from 
chips. 

In showing examples of different manufacturers' prac- 
tice in designing various machines, it is not the intention 
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Fig. 5. Perforated Tray for Use Inside Oil Pan to facilitate 

Bemovai of Chips 

to imply that the examples shown are the best; but they 
have been selected at random to indicate the features of 
design that should receive careful attention in dealing with 
the problem of delivering cutting compound to tools. In 
some cases straining of chips from oil or cutting compound 
is accomplished by placing a separate strainer in the chip 
pan or above the reservoir inside the machine. Such strain- 
ers should be furnished with handles, as in the case of the 
one illustrated in Fig. 5, so that they may be easily lifted 
out. The disadvantage of this practice is that unless par- 
ticular care is taken a lot of the oil or compound is likely 
to drip on the floor while dumping the contents of the 
strainer into a truck, thus tending to create an unsanitary 
and unsafe condition in the factory. 

An alternative system is to use portable oil pans as shown 
in Fig. 6, which can be run into place under a machine and 
removed at will. Such pans are used in factories where 
certain classes of work call for the use of oil or cutting 
compounds, while other classes of work can be machined 
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In making rounds with an oil-tight truck, the man em- 
ployed to remove chips from the machine swings the shal- 
low end of the pan out from under the machine so that he 
can easily shovel the chips into the truck. The pan is 
then pushed back, the whole operation taking but a few 
minutes. 

Provision of Pump Reservoirs in IVIachines. The design of 
reservoirs in which oil or cutting compound is collected to 
be pumped back to the work is governed by the class of 
machine and kind of work to be done. In nearly all cases, 
strainers or other means provided in oil and chip pans for 
the removal of chips and coarse dirt from the fluid allow 
some finely divided material to pass, and provision should 
be made in the reservoir for the removal of as much of this 
suspended matter as possible. Common practice is to divide 
the reservoir into separate compartments by means of 
baffle plates over which the fluid must flow; and the first 
compartment into which the fluid comes from the chip pan 
should be of sufficient size to allow time for sui|pended mat- 
ter to settle to the bottom before the fluid reaches the sec- 
tion of the reservoir in which the pump suction pipe is 
located. In cases where considerable heat is developed by 
the machining operation, which must be absorbed by the 
cutting compound, this large reservoir serves another pur- 
pose in that it exposes a considerable surface of the fluid 
and facilitates radiation of heat. In developing oil mix- 
tures and cutting compounds a great deal of thought has 
been paid to the development of fluids which radiate heat 
readily. With properly designed reservoirs and fluids of 
this kind, tests conducted by suspending an accurate ther- 
mometer in the reservoir show that the temperature of the 
fluid does not rise appreciably during an entire working 
day. 

With the evolution of machine design it became evident 
that in most cases the best location for the oil reservoir is 
inside the hollow frame casting on milling machines, drill 
presses, lathes and other machine tools, because this consti- 
tutes a space in which coolant can be stored, and the posi- 
tion is such that the reservoir does not take up space that is 
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not actually required for the machine. Fig. 7 illustrates 
a sectional view of a drilling machine column with a reser- 
voir provided in this way; and Fig. 8 shows a similar sec- 
tional view of a bolt threading machine. In all cases of 
this kind it is of the utmost importance to provide for the 
removal of chips, dirt and other foreign matter from the 
fluid before it reaches the suction chamber from which the 
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Fig. 7. Sectional View of Frame of Drilling Machine showing 
Arrangement of Coolant Reservoir 

pump delivers it back to the tools and work. In the drill- 
ing machine column, Fig. 7, the oil or compound collected 
in the trough surrounding the table runs through strainer 
A into drain pipe B, which extends down close to the bot- 
tom of the reservoir. Any fine material which gets through 
the strainer settles by gravity while the fluid runs over 
baffle plate C into the suction chamber. It will be noticed 
that the pump used in this case is direct-connected by gear- 
ing from the main driving pulley shaft. 

In the bolt threader (built by the National Machinery 
Co.), shown in Fig. 8, the coolant runs back into the reser- 
voir, which is furnished with a strainer A; in this case 
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the strainer is made separate from the reservoir so that it 
may be lifted out for removing the chips. The pump suc- 
tion connects with the lower section in this reservoir, and 
it will be noticed that an inclined plate B is located in such 
a way that any fine chips which pass through the strainer 
will settle at the right-hand side of this plate, while the 
pump suction located to the left is thus assured of obtain- 
ing a supply of clean coolant. The pump, which is of the 



plunger type, is direct-connected to the driving shaft, and 
in order to equalize pressure as far as possible an air bell 
C is provided, which cushions variations that would other- 
wise exist. 

Removal of Oil from Chips with Centrifugal Separators. 
There are many factories in which the management is 
prone to think that advantage is taken of every method of 
improving efficiency and reducing manufacturing costs, but 
in which chips are sent to the foundry that have a lot of 
oil sticking to them. This is apparent when the chips have 
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been standing at the scrap pile for a sufficient length of 
time to allow a considerable amount of oil to drain off. 
Sometimes the oil becomes rancid, in which case its pres- 
ence is made evident by the disagreeable odor. In most 
plants operating automatic screw machines or other tools 
which produce many chips, centrifugal separators are em- 
ployed to remove oil before the chips are sent to the foundry 
to be. melted. In the operation of these separators there is 
another chance for the wasting of oil or compound. If the 
chips are conveyed from the machines to the separator in a 
leaky wheelbarrow, there is every opportunity for part of 
the oil adhering to them to drain out on the floor and be 
wasted. If workmen could be led to regard each gallon of 
oil as the equivalent in money, according to the class of oil 
and market conditions at the time of its purchase, it is cer- 
tain that all conscientious men would be more careful in 
handling this material. Oil-tight trucks are available for 
carrying chips, and investment in one or more trucks of 
this kind is strongly recommended, both as regards oil 
economy and the maintenance of sanitary conditions in the 
shop. 

The character of the chips will govern to some extent 
the efficiency of the separators for removing oil from them. 
The easiest chips to handle are those which are long and 
curly, so that the oil is not too closely confined in the mass 
of chips ; conversely, it is most difficult to make a complete 
extraction of oil from fine chips, and saw swarf is about 
the most difficult material to handle. The consensus of 
opinion among manufacturers seems to be that the most 
complete extraction of oil is obtained with the smaller sizes 
of centrifugal separators, and probably this is due to the 
fact that there is not such a large mass of chips in the sep- 
arator at any one time. On the other hand, the cost of 
handling chips and oil is greater in the case of small sep- 
arators, which must be stopped at frequent intervals to re- 
charge. With kerosene, experiments have shown that 140 
pounds of chips are capable of holding one gallon of oil, 
and for oils of higher viscosity the amount held by the 
chips would be greater. For instance, thirty pounds of 
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chips will hold about a gallon of mineral lard oil. This is 
sufficient to emphasize the importance of installing centrif- 
ugal separators to remove the oil. In order to obtain a 
satisfactory degree of efficiency testa should be made at 
regular intervals to determine the time chips should be left 




Fig. 9, Turbine -driven Centrlfugar Chip Separator 

in the separator and the speed to prevent unnecessary loss 
of oil. 

Where a lot of chips are handled it is good practice to 
pile them on a grid so that the oil may drain through and 
be collected, thus reducing the time required for centrif- 
ugalizing. In some plants conveyors may be used to ad- 
vantage for carrying chips to the department where oil is 
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recovered. Settling tanks may be employed in making a 
preliminary purification of oil before it is filtered, and the 
centrifugal separator department should be conveniently 
located for sending chips back to the foundry. 

Fig. 9 shows a centrifugal chip separator built by the 
Oil & Waste Saving Machine Co., Philadelphia, Pa., that is 
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Fig. 10. Turbine-driven Centrifugal Fiiter and Drier for 
purifying Oii recovered from Chip Separator 

driven by a direct-connected steam turbine. The chips are 
contained in a rotating basket and the high speed of rotation 
results in removing the oil by centrifugal force. It will be 
seen that a special hoist raises the chip basket, making it 
easy to remove the dry chips and substitute a fresh charge. 
The nozzle through which steam is delivered to the turbine 
is shown at A, and after passing the turbine wheel the 
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steam heats the chips, thus making the oil more fluid and 
facilitating the action of centrifugal force ; it is also claimed 
that this raising of temperature serves to sterilize the oil. 
A minimum efficiency of 98 per cent is claimed for the tur- 
bine-driven separators. These chip separators are made in 
two sizes, with baskets which have capacities for holding 
3V^ and 8 cubic feet of chips, respectively. On the large 
machine the basket is 36 inches in diameter; the speed of 
rotation is 600 revolutions per minute; and the time re- 
quired to remove the oil from a basketful of chips, includ- 
ing charging and removal, is ten minutes. 

Condensed steam from the turbine forms an emulsion 
with the oil, and as this would have a detrimental effect on 
both tools and machines, it is desirable to remove it before 
the oil is used again. For this purpose the manufacturers 
have built a centrifugal oil filter, shown in Fig. 10, which 
is also driven by a direct-connected turbine. Centrifugal 
force causes the oil to be driven through a scries of filter- 
ing mediums composed of sawdust, cloth and paper, which 
line the chamber A in the machine, into which the oil is 
delivered continuously, thus removing all solid matter. The 
oil is sprayed upon steam-heated evaporating coils B which 
surround the filtering chamber, and in this way all water 
is removed and the oil is converted from an emulsion to a 
pure oil which is ^suitable for use under the most exacting 
requirements. This filter is made in two sizes, known as 
15- and 20-inch sizes, respectively. In the 15-inch size the 
basket rotates at 1500 revolutions per minute and the filter 
has a capacity of purifying from twenty to thirty gallons 
of oil per hour. In the larger machine the filter runs at 
1000 revolutions per minute, and it can purify from fifty 
to sixty gallons of oil per hour. 



CHAPTER V 
FILTERING AND STERILIZING SYSTEMS 

The purity of an oil or compound delivered to metal- 
cutting tools is a most important factor in determining the 
amount and quality of service that will be obtained from 
the tools. When great care is not taken, in filtering, to re- 
move such impurities as oxide or scale and particles of 
metal from the oil, the fluid frequently becomes heavily 
charged with these impurities and trouble is experienced 
through rapid wear of bearings and slides of machine tools, 
rapid destruction of the cutting edge of tools, and inferior 
finish on the work. The following analysis of machining 
or "cutting" costs shows what an important effect the 
purity of oil or cutting compound may have on the cost of 
production. Cutting costs can be classified under the fol- 
lowing heads: 

Labor: (1) Operation of machine tools ; (2) time occupied 
in changing dull tools; (3) time occupied in resharpening 
tools. 

Power required to drive machines. 

Cost of steel for cutting tools. . 

The cost of labor for operating machine tools will natur- 
ally vary according to the location of the factory and the skill 
required for conducting the various machining operations. 
This labor cost per unit of work produced is naturally cut 
down by any increase effected in the rate of production, 
and one important way of obtaining higher production is 
to increase the life of cutting tools so that delays occasioned 
by shutting down machines for changing tools is reduced 
as far as possible. The use of good cutting compounds may 
be responsible for an increase in production of as much 
as 35 or 40 per cent. 

94 
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The time required in changing dull tools will vary accord- 
ing to the complexity of the machine and tools ; and in addi- 
tion to the direct cost, there is an indirect cost through 
loss of production while the machine and its operator are 
idle. Even under the best conditions, the cost of resharp - 
ening tools is a factor of some importance. As the use of 
pure oil of suitable quality is the means of increasing the 
life of cutting tools, it will be evident that this reduces the 
cost of changing and resharpening tools. 

The power required to drive the machines is reduced by 
increasing the speed at which they are driven, but it is 
only possible to take advantage of this condition when the 
cutting tools are kept sharp, which, in turn, requires the 
use of a suitable coolant kept in good condition through 
proper filtration. The saving of power effected through 
the use of good cutting oils and compounds is dealt with in 
detail later. The cost of steel for cutting tools is directly 
controlled by the amount of service obtained between grind- 
ings, which depends largely on the quality of oil or cutting 
compound, as previously explained. 

Filtration of Oil Recovered by Centrifugal Separators. 
Fig. 1 shows an apparatus for the purification of oil recov- 
ered from centrifugal chip separators, which was designed 
and built by S. F. Bowser & Co., Inc., Fort Wayne, Ind., 
for installation in the plant of the Timken Roller Bearing 
Co., Canton, Ohio. It will be seen that hopper A is fur- 
nished with chutes for delivering chips into the baskets of 
separators B, the hopper being so arranged that chips may 
be delivered to it by a container carried on a trolley. The 
separators are placed on the second floor of the building in 
order to facilitate shoveling the cleaned chips into a car for 
shipment. Oil from the separators is carried down into 
header C, which delivers it into Jheating cylinders Z>, which 
are connected in series ; in each case the pipe leading into the 
cylinder extends down to a point close to the bottom and the 
oil flows up through the cylinder and out by way of a pipe 
near the top. Each cylinder is furnished with a steam coil, 
so that the temperature of the oil is raised to about 170 
degrees F. It will be noted that a by-pass is provided to 
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allow one or both of the cylinders co be cut out of the sys- 
tem if necessary. 

The heated oil next flows through tanksJ&,F,and G, which 
are connected in series, the oil being delivered into each 
tank through a pipe extending down almost to the apex of 
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Fig. 1. Apparatus for purifying Oil recovered from 

Centrifugal Separators 

the conical bottom and escaping through a pipe near the 
top of the tank. Tanks E and F provide for the settling out 
of chips and other foreign matter held in suspension in the 
oil, while tank G is furnished with a steam coil to provide 
for raising the temperature of the oil to 200 degrees F. in 
order to sterilize it. The rate of flow is so adjusted that the 
oil is held in tank G for fifteen minutes, which is regarded 
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as sufficient time to effect complete sterilization. Clean oil 
from the tanks flows into storage tank H, from which it 
is pumped back to the machines. Refuse oil from the coni- 
cal bottoms of tanks E, F and G is pumped into tank /, 
in which it is allowed to stand for a sufficient length of 
time to sallow impurities to settle to the bottom. It is then 
possible to draw off the better grade of oil through cocks 
which deliver it into funnel / carried on a pipe connection 
to the header leading to storage tank H. About 75 per cent 
of the oil recovered from tank / is suitable for use on metal- 
cutting tools, and the remainder of the oil is used on ma- 
chinery which is of such a character that a poor grade of 
oil can be employed with satisfactory results. 

Practice of Nash Motors Co. in Purifying Cutting Oil. 
There is an interesting equipment, used by the Nash Motors 
Co., Kenosha, Wis., for the purification of oil recovered by 
the use of centrifugal chip separators. The oil from the 
chip separators passes into a settling tank in which coarse 
dirt and chips are precipitated. From the settling tank the 
oil runs by gravity through a pipe into a storage tank, from 
which it is pumped into four settling tanks. These tanks 
are provided with steam coils, which raise the temperature 
of the oil to about 240 degrees F., at which it is held for 
one hour, after which the oil is allowed to stand for from 
twelve to twenty-four hours to allow all impurities to settle 
to the bottom. 

The centrifugal chip separators are driven by steam tur- 
bines, which pass exhaust steam into the chip baskets to 
facilitate the separation of oil, and in so doing the oil be- 
comes mixed with water that must be removed before it is 
returned to the machine tools. This is done by passing the 
oil into a battery of three centrifugal cream separators, 
from which the pure o?.l is collected in steel barrels. These 
barrels are carried through the shop on trucks and the oil 
is pumped into tanks on the machines by means of hand 
pumps on the barrels. 

Oil carried away by chips and recovered through the use 
of centrifugal separators usually contains many impurities 
such as particles of iron oxide, fine chips, etc., which makes 
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careful filtration a matter of great importance. In place 
of the methods of filtration that have been described in the 
foregoing, some manufacturers have found that it is better 
practice to use horizontal filter presses for cleaning oil re- 
covered by centrifugal chip separators. In these presses 
the fluid to be purified is passed through a series of porous 
diaphragms, supported in a horizontal frame; and to in- 
crease the rate of filtration, pressure is applied to the fluid 
by a plunger operated by a capstan wheel and screw or 
other suitable means. Experience has shown that if finely 
ground Fuller's earth, kieselguhr, or similar mineral matter 
is added, this material will build up on the diaphragms of 
the filter and form a porous structure that constitutes a 
highly efficient filtering medium. Oil purified in this way 
is often superior in quality to the original oil shipped from 
the refinng plant. 

Importance of Filtering Oil or Cutting Compound. Where 
it is not the practice to filter the oil or cutting compound 
used on machine tools, impurities carried in suspension by 
the oil are likely to cause trouble in a number of ways. One 
of the commonest of these is the damage done to machine- 
tool slides and bearings through particles of oxide scale and 
small metal chips. In some cases these impurities exert a 
harmful effect upon the finish produced by the tools. They 
also cause trouble through scoring the cylinders of pumps 
used for circulating oil on individual machines or for dis- 
tributing it from a central station to all the machines in 
the factory. 

Particles of metal suspended in the oil delivered to cut- 
ting tools will sometimes cause the most unexpected diffi- 
culties, of which the following is a typical example. In a 
certain shop it was the practice to manufacture a brass 
product on automatic screw machines, and when the de- 
mand for these brass parts had been temporarily filled, the 
machines were switched over for operation on a product 
made from steel bars. In the latter case high-speed steel 
cutting tools were used. When changing over the ma- 
chines, all chips were removed from the pans, but the same 
cutting oil was used on both steel and brass products ; and 
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the oil recovered from either the brass or steel chips sent 
to the centrifugal separator was returned to the reservoirs 
in the automatic screw machines. 

Occasionally it was found that the high-speed steel tools 
that had formerly been giving satisfactory service in pro* 
ducing the steel product would suddenly commence to tear 
the metal and produce an unsatisfactory finish. A careful 
investigation showed that this trouble was caused by small 
particles of brass carried by the oil, which had been used 
on the tools for machining the brass product. These par- 
ticles of brass tended to pack on the cutting edge of the 
high-speed tools, and the high temperature of these tools 
resulted in partly fusing the brass, with the result that it 
eventually covered the cutting edge and made the tool dull. 
To the naked eye nothing was visible, but when examined 
under a strong magnifying glass the accumulation of brass 
on the tools was seen to be very pronounced. After an ef- 
fective filtering system was installed these particles of 
brass were removed from the oil and no further trouble of 
this kind was experiencfed. 

Central Distributing Station for Oils and Cutting Com- 
pounds. The importance of delivering clean oil to metal- 
cutting tools has long been recognized, but recently the de- 
velopment of means for oil purification has been carried 
further than was possible with the form of strainers and 
distributing equipment furnished on individual machine 
tools. Many large manufacturing plants are now being 
furnished with central distributing stations from which 
cutting oils and compounds are delivered to all machines 
in the factory by a permanent pipe system, and similar 
systems of drain pipes carry the oil or compound back to 
the central station where it is purified for subsequent use. 

The Richardson-Phenix Co. of Milwaukee, Wis., special- 
izes in the construction of systems for the distribution of 
oil or cutting compound from a central station to all the 
machines in the factory, the collecting and returning of 
this oil to the central station and its purification. This com- 
pany's system of purification provides for passing the oil 
through a series of apparatus for the removal of foreign 
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matter carried by the oil ; in all cases the equipment is built 
to meet the special requirements of the plant in which it is 
to be used, and the means provided for purifying the oil 
will naturally vary in different cases. Fig. 2 shows one of 
the more complete equipments, from which a good idea 
may be obtained of the way in which the Richardson- 
Phenix system is applied. Used oil enters inlets A and 
passes down through strainer baskets B, which remove the 
coarse chips and other impurities. The fluid then flows 
under baflle plate C and up across the top of magnetic sep- 
arator D, where the iron or steel chips are removed. 
Scrapers E, operated by an endless chain belt, travel across 
the face of this magnet and scrape off the chips into re- 
tainer F, which is provided with screened holes in the bot- 
tom to allow the oil to drain out. Reference to the cross- 
sectional view on the line B-B will show that this chip re- 
tainer can be slid to the right and lifted from the tank to 
empty the chips. After passing over the magnetic separ- 
ator Z), the oil flows across dam G into the filtering com- 
partment, from which it passes through cloth-covered fil- 
tering units H, where the most finely divided particles of 
foreign matter are removed ; the clean oil is collected in com- 
partment 7, from which it is drawn off through the pump 
suction pipe. 

It will be noticed that a large number of filtering units 
H are employed in the system shown in Fig. 2, and the 
number of these units determines the filtering capacity. 
As it is possible to provide tanks with the desired number 
of units, the system is readily adapted to the capacity re- 
quirement of the factory in which it is to be used. Fig. 3 
shows detail views of one of these filtering units and also 
the means provided for cleaning it. It consists of a cage 
covered with galvanized wire mesh over which a cloth bag 
is tightly stretched so that it is free from folds, which re- 
tard filtration. Oil passes into these filtering units from 
the outside and clean oil escapes through discharge pipe A. 
These discharge pipes fit into automatic valves, and when 
it is required to remove a unit from the tank it is merely 
necessary to take hold of handle B and slide the unit to the 
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right, withdrawing discharge pipe A from the valve, which 
then closes automatically. In many cases the only cleaning 
required is to brush off any dirt which has collected on the 
cloth. When it is desired to substitute a fresh bag on the 
unit, thumb-nuts C are removed and the top of the filtering 
unit is lifted off, as shown ; this releases the top edge of the 
cloth bag, which may be drawn down. The edges of the 
filtering units are made perfectly smooth so the bags will 
slide easily over them. An important advantage of having 




Fig. 3. Close View of Filtering Unit, showing Method of 

rennoving Cloth Bag 

the filtering units held in a vertical position, with the oil 
passing from the outside to the inside, is that slime and 
sediment held by the cloth tend to drop off and settle at 
the bottom of the tank. 

Bowser System of Oil Purification. In the systems built 
by S. F. Bowser & Co., Inc., for the filtration and steriliza- 
tion of oils and cutting compounds used on machine tools, 
the principles employed are somewhat different from those 
that have already been described. In the type of equipment 
generally used, dirty oil returned from machines is first 
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run into large settling tanks, where its temperature is 
raised by heat supplied from steam coils. This serves to 
make the oil more fluid and facilitates the settling out of 
impurities ; in addition, the temperature may be raised suf- 
ficiently to provide for sterilizing the oil before it is passed 
on through the filtering units. In all cases the systems are 
designed and built to meet existing requirements in the fac- 
tory, but there are certain established principles on which 
all of these operate. 

The dirty oil passes through strainer boxes in which 
most of the coarse dirt is removed. A cross-sectional view 
of one of these strainer boxes is shown in Fig. 4, and it will 
be well to explain how this operates. The oil to be purified 
enters the strainer box at C, and passes down through a 
chip basket D, which collects the larger chips and coarse 
dirt that have passed through the strainers in the machine- 
tool oil pans. At the center of the chip basket will be seen 
twenty-one disks E, which consist of iron frames covered 
with 1/16-inch wire mesh. It will be apparent from the 
illustration that these disks are so arranged that oil which 
enters the strainer box passes through the wire mesh into 
channels F leading to a central duct G. The purpose of the 
multiple disk construction is to provide a maximum strain- 
ing surface so that oil may be passed through the box as 
rapidly as possible. From duct G the oil passes on to sub- 
sequent parts of the system through which it passes during 
the process of purification. In order to clean one of these 
boxes, the cover is removed to enable the set of disks and 
the chip basket to be lifted out. It will be seen that the 
disks are clamped together by a central rod, and that a 
shield is provided at the front of opening C to prevent ex- 
cessive pressure from driving dirt through the filtering 
screen at this point. Connection G leads from the lower 
end of the central duct in the strainer boxe^ through which 
oil is discharged into magnetic separating tanks. The de- 
sign of the tanks to be described is quite different from the 
settling tanks commonly used in Bowser oil reclaiming sys- 
tems. Instead of being furnished with steam coils for heat- 
ing the oil to facilitate sedimentation, these tanks are pro- 
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vided with electromagnets mounted in the cast-iron bases, 
which cause the chips to be quickly drawn to the bottom 
of the tanks. As a result, the oil can be handled in this 
system much more rapidly than where it is necessary to 
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Fig. 4. Detail of Strainer Box used In Oil Reclaiming System 

wait for impurities to settle to the bottom of the tanks. 
Unless special provision were made for overcoming trouble 
from chips becoming magnetized and sticking to the bot- 
tom of the tanks, it would be exceedingly difficult to clean 
out the accumulation of chips. This is provided for by 
making the bottom of the tanks of brass, which is non- 
magnetic, so that when the current is turned off flom the 
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electromagnet, the chips may be easily raked out through 
two clean-out doors in each tank. 

From magnetic separating tanks, the oil passes through 
pipes into a header which is connected with a battery of 
four filter tanks. The Bowser filters consist of cloth sleeves 
held by clamps at top and bottom to metal frames. 
The only outlet is through the cloth sleeve of the filter 
units and in flowing through this cloth, fine particles of 
metal and other foreign matter carried by the oil are re- 
moved. The filter sleeves can be removed from the metal 
frames and washed when necessary. The clean oil passes 
finally to a storage tank, from which it is pumped back to 
the machines. 

Use of Heat to Facilitate Sedimentatioty. As previously 
mentioned, a practice is often made of running the dirty 
oil into settling tanks in which the temperature of the oil 
is raised by steam coils in order to facilitate the settling out 
of impurities held in suspension, and also to provide for 
sterilizing the oil. A good arrangement of such a system 
is as follows: The oil is pumped from a storage tank to 
the machine tools. Drain pipes from chip pans on the ma- 
chines carry the used oil to return pipes, which deliver it 
back to the settling tanks and thence to the storage tank. 
Centrifugal separators are used to recover oil from chips. 

The first step in purifying the oil consists of passing it 
through two heaters. These are merely vertical cylinders 
connected in series. The oil is delivered at the bottom of the 
first cylinder and flows up over the steam coil and thence 
into the second cylinder, where it passes over another steam 
coil, the temperature of the oil being raised in this way to 
about 170 degrees F. From the heaters the oil is delivered 
into four tanks, which are connected in series by pipes 
that carry the oil down into each tank to a point close to 
the conical bottom and allow it to escape into the next tank 
through a pipe placed close to the top. This affords the 
most favorable condition for allowing impurities in the oil 
to settle to the bottom of the tank. Two of the tanks are 
settling tanks, that is to say, their function is to allow the 
bulk of chips and other suspended impurities to settle out 
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from the heated oil. The other two tanks are sterilizing 
tanks and are arranged with steam coils that provide for 
raising the temperature of the oil to about 200 degrees F. 
The rate at which the oil flows through the tanks is so ad- 
justed that it takes about thirty minutes for it to flow 
through all four tanks. From the last sterilizing tank the 
oil is carried down into the storage tank, from which it can 
be withdrawn for subsequent use. 

Oil that collects in the conical bottoms of the settling 
tanks is of poor quality, owing to the fact that it contains 
practically all of the suspended matter originally carried by 
the entire volume of oil passed through these tanks. This 
oil requires further treatment before it is fit to be delivered 
to the cutting tools. 

Purification of Soluble Oil Compounds. The purification 
of emulsions made by the mixture of so-called "soluble" 
oils with water does not generally require as careful atten- 
tion as the more viscous oils used on cutting tools when both 
lubricating and cooling are necessary. This is due to sev- 
eral causes, among which is the fact that emulsions are more 
fluid than oils and so do not tend to hold such a large quan- 
tity of chips and particles of scale in suspension. Another 
important consideration which simplifies the purification 
of cutting emulsions is that they are usually employed on 
those classes of work where it is merely necessary to cool 
the tools and, as no lubricating action is necessary, the pres- 
ence of fine chips and dirt is not a serious detriment. Be- 
cause of these considerations, a much more simple equip- 
ment is often employed for the purification of emulsions. 

Improvement in Efficiency through Filtration. Any man- 
ufacturer who contemplates the installation of equipment 
for filtering oil or cutting compound will naturally ask the 
question, "How will the use of such an outfit be valuable 
in handling my work?" This can best be answered by cit- 
ing one or two typical experiences of manufacturers who 
have found that trouble from rapid tool wear or poor finish 
is due to suspended impurities carried by the oil or com- 
pound and who have overcome such difiiculties through the 
inst«illation of an efficient system of filtration. 
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In the plant of the Boss Nut Co., Chicago, 111., dissatis- 
faction was felt with the method of cooling dies and cutting 
tools. This plant has an equipment of six punch presses of 
from two to five tons each, and one twenty-ton press ; also 
six nut tappers, having six spindles each. The plant manu- 
factures square and hexagon nuts which are stamped out of 
5/16- to 14-inch metal. 

The former method of cooling was by means of a gravity 
tank on each press, the coolant being fed through a 14-inch 
pipe to the die, from which it dripped off into a pan under- 
neath the press. The stampings from the presses fell into 
iron pails with perforated bottoms, so that the coolant 
would drip off from the finished product. These pails, after 
standing in the pans for a certain period, were lifted out, 
the drippings remaining in the pans. In lifting out the 
pails, a certain amount of cutting compound adhered to the 
bottom, etc., and later dripped on the floor around each ma- 
chine. While this loss of cutting compound was not great, 
in dollars and cents, the task of keeping the floors clean, so 
that the men could do their work properly, took the time 
of one or two men about two hours each day ; besides, it re- 
quired two or three men to lift the pails filled with punch- 
ings from the presses. 

Small rotary pumps were used to deliver the used coolant 
from the drip pans to the gravity tank; and as the fluid 
was used over and over again without treatment, it always 
contained a great deal of scale and other foreign matter. 
Besides, at the speed at which the machines worked, a con- 
siderable portion of the cutting compound at each machine 
was lost by drippage and by adhering to the finished 
product. It required the time of two men at least two 
hours each day to mix and deliver new cutting compound 
to the various machines; and when this lubricant became 
so dirty as to render it unfit for use, it was thrown away. 
In adding or renewing the cutting compound, the time of 
the operator and the machine itself was also lost, with the 
result the machines were operating at a low efficiency. By 
the installation of a Richardson-Phenix filtering system, all 
these faults were overcome, and the output was increased 
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upward of 20 per cent. This system was installed in the 
following manner: 

Trenches were cut in the floor, under the presses, of 
sufficient size and pitch so that the cutting compound would 
drip from the machine into these trenches, which are con- 
nected by a pipe line to a centrally located cutting oil filter. 
The trenches are covered with grating of Vs- by %-inch 
flat iron spaced % inch apart. These gratings are remov- 
able, so that they can be easily cleaned and the kegs into 
which the finished product drops stand on top of the grat- 
ings, so that all the drippings flow back to the filter. One 
of these kegs can be easily and quickly slipped out from 
under a press and another one inserted. This permits 
handling the finished product as it comes from the presses, 
and as one man is now able to do this work, it saves the 
labor of two men. 

Another advantage is that the men operating the presses 
do not have to stop their machines to fill the gravity tank, 
nor do they have to pay any attention to whether the pipe 
leading from the oil tank is full of dirt and grease, but can 
concentrate all their attention on production. This is also 
true to the nut-tapping machines. Under the old system it 
often happened that the operator actually had to wait for 
compound to be mixed or carried to his machine. The ad- 
vantage of using a clean compound on drills and taps is 
self-evident, and while data are not available to show ex- 
actly how much longer a tap will last when properly copied, 
this company is quite certain that it is getting longer serv- 
ice from the same taps than it ever got before. 

Keeping Compound Thoroughly Mixed. Gutting com- 
pound is a mechanical mixture and not a chemical com- 
pound; therefore, rapid circulation through a central sys- 
tem tends to keep the compound thoroughly mixed. For 
this reason, this system was so designed that all the com- 
pound in the system is circulated ten times per hour, i. e., 
the system contains 300 gallons of cutting compound, and 
there is circulated in the various machines 3000 gallons per 
hour. Hooded drains from the machines should not be used, 
because if the oil in the compound tends to separate and 
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float on top it will adhere to the hood, and only the water 
will be returned to the filter. It was found that a large 
amount of compound discharging into the drain lines acts 
as an air-rejector, which fills the drain lines with air 
pockets and holds back the flow; therefore all air traps 
should be carefully avoided and the drain line into the filter 
should be located below the top level of the compound in 
the filtering compartment. On this class of work there is 
considerable advantage in using long sweep fittings or 
bends. 

Advantages from Installation of Cooling System. The ad- 
vantages which this company secured from the installation 
of a cutting oil system are as follows : The record for the 
month of December, before the new system was installed, 
was 4,200,000 nuts. After the system was installed, produc- 
tion for the month of January was 5,300,000 nuts, or an in- 
crease in production of 25 per cent; in February 5,500,000 
nuts were produced. This increase was made with the 
same tools and machines and the same number of men. The 
non-productive work of cleaning up, etc., was eliminated, 
and the men who formerly did this worked on production. 

In another plant where the item of tool up-keep was 
heavy, it was found that the tools lasted from 33 to 250 per 
cent longer when supplied with filtered oil or compound. In 
still another plant, the drills had a tendency to become slight- 
ly tapered and wedge in the hole; this was found to be 
caused by the use of dirty cutting compound, and the trouble 
was eliminated when the fluid was filtered. With such tools 
as self -opening dies, this factory found that sediment in the 
cutting compound sometimes clogged the mechanism so that 
it was impossible to operate it. 

Sterilizing Methods. It has been the experience of manu- 
facturers using large numbers of screw machines and other 
machine tools on which a lot of cutting oil is required, that 
the operators of these machines are likely to be troubled 
from sores on their hands and arms. This trouble has be- 
come serious in some shops where case of infection of small 
cuts and scratches have resulted in employes losing consid- 
erable time and, in some cases, in the amputation of hands 
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or arms. The introduction of employers' liability lawB has 
stimulated investigation of this subject, and it is now be- 
lieved that these cases of infection are due to the presence 
of disease-producing bacteria in the oil. To overcome trouble 
from this source various methods of sterilization have been 
developed. Chief among these are sterilization by heat and 
by introducing a germicide into the oil or cutting compound. 
There is a wide diversity of opinion in regard to the devel- 
opment of bacteria in oils or cutting compounds and the 
possibility of securing valuable results by sterilization. 
This fact is indicated by the contradictory results obtained 
by different investigators, to which reference will be made. 

Sterilization by Heat. When the oil or cutting compound 
is sterilized by heat, the practice is to have a smaller tank 
connected with the storage tank into which the oil can be 
pumped. This tank is usually provided with a coil through 
which steam may be pAssed to heat the oil, and after this 
has been done the steam is shut off and cold water passed 
through the oil to reduce its temperature to that at which 
it should be returned to the work to give the best results. 

Oil mixtures containing cottonseed oil and other vege- 
table oils become rancid after being in use for some time, 
which is due to the development of certain molds and bacte- 
rial growths. Investigations conducted up to the present, 
however, tend to show that these are not of disease-produc- 
ing types and so should not be the cause of infection. 

Sterilization by the Addition of Germicide. The sterili- 
zation of cutting oils and compounds is still in the process 
of development, and some manufacturers are now experi- 
menting with the use of carbolic acid, formaldehyde, creo- 
sote oils, and other germicides. Small quantities of such 
chemicals are added to the oil. Such additions have an im- 
portant advantage over sterilization by heat in that they are 
circulated through the pump, pipe line, machines, and back 
to the storage tank, thus having an opportunity of keeping 
the entire system in a sterile condition. In one well-known 
manufacturing plant it is the practice to add one ounce of 
creosote oil to each twenty-five gallons of cutting compound 
used in the factory. Similarly, a well-known firm of oil 
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refiners recommends the addition of 2 per cent of carbolic 
acid to oils or cutting compounds. Carbolic is a weak acid, 
so far as its action on metals is concerned, and this addition 
would not result in damaging the machine bearings or the 
finished work ; this acid is also one of the strongest germi- 
cides known to science, and such an addition ought to prove 
helpful in freeing oils and cutting compounds from bacteria. 

Fig. 5 shows, in diagrammatical form, the arrangement of 
a complete Richardson-Phenix oil filter and sterilizer. Dirty 
oil from the machines enters the system through a pipe (not 
shown) connecting with the left-band side of the filter as 
seen in the diagram. The oil then passes through the series 
of chip baskets, bafile plates, magnetic separators, and cloth 
filters. It then passes to pump B, which delivers the clean 
oil to the machines in the factory. It will be seen that the 
main pipe line is provided with a pressure relief valve at C, 
so that the pressure at which oil is delivered to the tools 
will not exceed that which has been found most effective. 
This is an important point, because experience has shown 
that in order to work at maximum efficiency either an oil or 
cutting compound should be delivered at exactly the pres- 
sure that will enable it to remain in contact with the work 
instead of having a tendency to rebound. The fluid which 
escapes through pressure relief valve C is returned through 
a by-pass pipe to the suction chamber of the pump. 

Sterilization of oil at a temperature of 140 degrees F. is 
recommended once every ten days, and when this treatment 
is necessary, all the oil in the piping and machine pans is 
allowed to drain down into the filter tank and sterilizer. 
Oil is pumped through valve D into sterilizer E, which, it 
will be seen, is connected with a double pipe line at both 
top and bottom to provide for passing either steam or cold 
water through the coil in the sterilizer. After having 
passed through the sterilizer the oil is carried through a by- 
pass pipe that carries it back to the filter tank and thence 
through the filter units back to the sterilizer. This circula- 
tion of oil is continued until all the oil in the system has 
reached a temperature of 140 degrees F. ; the oil is kept at 
this temperature for twenty minutes. Incidentally, repeated 
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passing of the oil through the filter also gives it a thorough 
cleaning. While the oil is being heated, both valves F are 
opened to permit steam to pass through the coil in the steril- 
izer, and after this has been done, these valves are closed and 
both valves G are opened to allow cold water to flow 
through the coil, thus cooling the oil for subsequent use. 
Circulation of the oil through the filter and sterilizer is con- 
tinued while it is being cooled. 
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Fig. 5. Diagram showing Arrangement of Filter, Pump and 
Sterilizer as applied in Central Station Practice 



Effective Sterilization. The systems of filtering and dis- 
tributing oil described can be highly endorsed, but whether 
the system of sterilization is effective is a question. In or- 
der to sterilize effectively there are two points that must 
recdve careful attention, i. e., all the bacteria must be killed, 
after which the sterilized oil must be placed in a container 
which has also been sterilized in order to keep it free from 
germs. Even though the temperature of 140 degrees is high 
enough to insure the killing of all bacteria in the oil, it is 
doubtful whether this would be permanently effective, 
owing to the fact that the sterilized oil is circulated through 
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pipe lines and machine pans that have not been sterilized. 
Those who are familiar with the growth of bacteria know 
that they develop at a rapid rate, and so, even if all bacteria 
are killed in the oil treated in the sterilizer, the return of 
this oil to the unsterilized pipe line system would give an op- 
portunity for the development of bacteria long before the 
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Fig. 6. Filter used with Transfer Trucks for purifying 

Kerosene Oil 



lapse of the ten-day period. Many bacteriologists would 
also be inclined to question the efficacy of sterilization at 
140 degrees F., as it is generally conceded that a much high- 
er temperature is required to insure thorough sterilization. 
A lower temperature may be sufficient to kill existing bac- 
teria, but the spores from which bacteria develop, which 
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correspond to seeds of plants, have greater vitality than the 
fully developed bacteria, and it requires only a few hours 
for these to develop into bacteria. 

Planning a Central Distributing and Purifying Plant. 
In planning to install a central station for the distribution 
and purification of oils and cutting compounds, information 
should be given concerning the number, size, and make of 
the various machine tools which are to be supplied with oil 
or compound, the average and maximum number of ma- 



Fig. 7. view of KeroMne Oil Filter ehown In Fig, 6 

chines that will be operating at one time, the kind of oil or 
cutting compound used, and the volume which it will be 
desired to circulate per hour. In addition, information 
should be given concerning the different metals that are to 
be cut. In many instances it is possible to make use of the 
existing oil-storage and piping systems and simply add 
filters and sterilizers to make the system automatic. 

Limitations of the central station for delivering oils and 
cutting compounds are the high first cost of installing such 
a system and the possibility of trouble arising that would 
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interfere with the delivery of oil or compound to the shops, 
thus causing loss of time and damage, to cutting tools. The 
liability of difficulty from this source is materially reduced 
by installing one or more reserve pumps. Another criticism 
of the central distributing station is that a heavy additional 
expense is involved if provision is made for delivering dif- 
ferent kinds of oils and compounds to various classes of ma- 
chines in the factory. The advantages of the practice of 
distributing all cutting oils and compounds from a central 
station are as follows : Provision of clean oil, possibility of 
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returning oil to the tools at a low temperature, sterilization 
of the oil to prevent infection, reduction of fire hazard, 
longer life for cutting oils and compounds, saving of labor 
in handling oil, saving of oil wasted in handling, improve- 
ment of sanitary conditions in factory, and continual stir- 
ring of soluble compounds which insures uniformity of solu- 
tion. 

Filters and Trucks for Transporting Oil. In some cases 
where it is undesirable to install a system of piping for the 
distribution of oil to all machines from a central station, the 
oil may be purified by passing it through a system of strain- 
ers and filters similar to that illustrated in Fig. 2. For this 
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purpose separate straining and filtering outfits may be built 
with a capacity for handling any desired amount of oil or 
cutting compound. One of these small units, built for use 
in filtering kerosene in the factory of the Hess-Bright Mfg. 
Co., Philadelphia, Pa., is shown in Figs. 6 and 7. When an 
equipment of this kind is employed trucks are used for con- 
veying oil to machines in the factory and for returning used 
oil to the filter. Fig. 8 shows an excellent truck for hand- 
ling work of this kind. It will be seen that it has two com- 
partments, each of which has a capacity for 160 gallons. 
The truck is taken around through the shop and dirty oil is 
pumped out of pump reservoirs on machines into the "dirty- 
oil receiving tank." After this reservoir has been cletoed 
(if necessary), a fresh supply of oil is pumped in from the 
"clean-oil tank" in the truck and the dirty oil is then taken 
back to the filter. A truck of this kind does away with 
danger of spilling oil on the floor. 
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Railway Repair Shop Practice 

Engine Valve Setting 

Standardized Gaging Systems 

Cam Design and Cam Cutting 

Dynamic and Static Balancing 

Rust-proofing Processes 

Cold-heading 

Temperature Indicating and Controlling Systems 

Motor Drive for Machine Tools 



THE INDUSTRIAL PRESS, 140-148 Ufayette Stmt, New York Qtj 



a<1Qa')bb3D5A 




B89089663058A 



Thia book may be kept 

FOURTEEN DAYS 

A fine of TWO CENTS will be ohftrged for each day 
the book ia kept over time. 
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